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Japan---An Island of Industry 


Some Prominent Japanese Leaders I Met on MyTrip Around the World 


HEN we arrived in Tokyo we 

stopped at the Imperial Hotel 

which is earthquake-proof and 

demonstrated that fact during 
the last eruption. The hotel was built under 
the supervision of an American architect; 
and although built of stone, it is so con- 
structed that it suc- 
cessfully withstood 
the shocks that de- 
stroyed all of the 
other prominent build- 
ings of Tokyo. 

The proprietor of 
the Japan Advertiser 
gave me a most illumi- 
nating account of the 
general conditions of 
Japan. He told me 
that it is most impor- 
tant to remember that 
Japan is relatively a small homogeneous 
people and always put their country first. 
While the Chinese are a large heterogeneous 
mass and their leaders put themselves first 
so that the result is Japan is steadily forging 
ahead and has definite plans as to her con- 
tinued development towards a great world 
power that will dominate the Pacific. He 
promised, and well performed it, to acquaint 
me with the leaders in poli- 
tics and thought in Japan, 
and I shall speak of that 
later. 

Japan raised ninety per 
cent, of what she consumes, 
but her greatest require- 
ment is that she must con- 
tinue to more and more in- 
dustralize herself and cease 
to be an agricultural nation. 

Japan is potentially poor 
in natural resources and de- 
pends largely on China for 
the raw products that she 
requires. Japan’s market 
for manufactured goods is 
largely in China so that it 
is Japan’s natural desire to 
cultivate the best relations 
with China. As Japan wants 
to be one of the leaders 
amongst the successful 
world powers, she must 
carefully guard her friendly 
commercial relations not 
only with China but also 
with Russia and the United 


Henry MorceNntTHAU 





The exterior of the 
Japan was signed in 1857. 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


States. Last year the United States bought 
$440,000,000 of Japanese raw silk. This 
was 93 per cent. of the most valuable export 
product of Japan. The United States also 
took 80 per cent. of her export of grass rugs, 
45 per cent. of her camphor which comes 
from Formosa, 51 per cent. of her brushes, 
38 per cent. of her pottery and 30 per cent. 
of all her toys sent abroad. 

American imports to Japan still further 
demonstrate to all intelligent people the evi- 
dent necessity for Japan and the great desir- 
ability for the United States of the uninter- 
rupted continuance of good relations between 
the two countries. The United States is pro- 
viding Japan with 88 per cent. of her auto- 
mobiles, 84 per cent. of her import lumber, 
70 per cent. of all her building and construc- 
tion material, 50 per cent. of her petroleum 
products, 50 per cent. of her machinery, 54 
per cent. of her leather and 40 per cent. of 
her wheat. An amazing and most convincing 
array of figures, 

It is astonishing that in the face of all this 
the yellow journalists of Japan are again 
spreading stories about the possibility of a 
war with the United States. It is unthink- 
able and will not happen. It requires a visit 





* LI Temple where the treaty between the United States and 


to Japan and personal contact with the leaders 
to become fully convinced of the country’s 
peaceful attitude towards the United States 
and their strong desire to retain our friend- 
ship and to work side by side for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

My readers may ask what did I hear or see 
that justifies me in making this assertion. I 
met some, if not the most prominent men of 
Tokio numerous times. I had the opportunity 
to meet them at luncheons, dinners, and other 
functions and had long, serious discussions 
with most of the leaders in Japan—Baron 
Shidehara, Prince Tokugawa, J. Inouye, Dr. 
Dan, Viscount Shibuasawa, Tsurumi Hani- 
hara, Baron Ishomoto, Viscount Goto and 
others. To many these names do not mean 
much. To make it clear, let me compare it 
to a Japanese being privileged to meet on 
intimate terms Secretaries Kellogg, Mellon 
and Hoover, Senator Borah, J. P. Morgan, 
Judge Gary, Elihu Root, John W. Davis, 
Charles W. Eliot and some well known edi- 
tors. He could undoubtedly form an intelli- 
gent impression of conditions in the United 
States. 

Viscount Shibuasawa, a man of eighty-four 
years of age and in the full vigor of his life, 
remembers distinctly and participated largely 
in the development of the present Japan. 
He would love, before 
departing from this world, 
to correct the misun- 
derstanding between the 
two countries that has been 
caused by the passage of 
the exclusion act. As one 
of the older statesmen he 
almost tearfully regrets that 
all the fine work done by 
both countries towards a 
complete mutual under- 
standing with and respect 
for each other was so 
greatly marred by the 
United States ceasing to 
treat the Japanese as ab- 
solute equals. He was al- 
most fanatic in his fervent 
agitation to restore the 
previously existing good- 
will of the two countries. 

Prince Tokugawa is the 
son of the last Shogun of 
Japan. When the Shogun- 
ate was abolished, he did 
not skulk at home but 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Blue Ribbon Boots 
are made of high-quality 
rubber—flexible, long-wear- 
ing. They have sturdy gray 
soles, uppers red or black—in 
knee to hip lengths 


OU can stretch a strip of rubber cut from the 
upper of any ‘‘U.S.’”’ Blue Ribbon boot 5 times 
its own length! That means fine rubber—and longer 
wear on the farm. 
is. Only the finest sole could match these uppers. 
The gray sole of the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot is 
oversize—tough as a tire tread. 

And in every “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot, at every vital 
point, from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric reinforcements are built in. On any job, this boot 
stands up! “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and 
overshoes fit better, look better, wear better. 


Get a pair—and notice the difference. 
* 


United States Rubber Company 
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The “U.S.” 

Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a boot. Eji- 
ther redor black, 4or 5 buckles 


99 BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
™ Arctics Rubbers 
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Apple Market Panicky 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


T= current apple By M. C. 
market situation 

here in Western New York is quite 
critical. I have no desire or intent to 
be a purveyor of gloom, but I do intend 
to present the facts as I see them. To 
make a profit from apple growing here 
will probably continue difficult calling 
for the utmost 
skill. But the sit- 
vation is essen- 
tially sound and 
in the long run I 
have confidence in 
this region to 
hold its own in 
competition with 
any when it is 
ready to do what 
is essential—or- 
ganize and adver- 
tise. 

The present 
market is decidedly a buyers’ market. 
There is a very large apple crop in the 
United States as well as in New York. 
Competition is severe. Most buyers are 
sitting tight, figuring that the fruit must 
come to them and that they will be able 
to buy at their own price if at all. Many 
growers are discouraged and panicky. 
rhey are rushing to the buyers and of- 
fering their fruit at any price. Hun- 
dreds of men have been to canners and 
tried to sell their apples at from sixty 
to ninety cents a hundred tree run. Add 
to this the fact that the quality of fruit 
is not what was expected and that there 
is much off grade fruit and you have a 
dark picture indeed. Men who did not 
spray or who did a poor job or an in- 
sufficient one have plenty of fungus and 
worms in their fruit. And there is con- 
siderable hail injury. 





M. 
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Early Fruit is Moving 


In spite of this most of the early fruit 
is being marketed somehow. The Dutch- 
ess variety is still moving at forty to 
fifty cents F. O. B. and I doubt if more 
than ten or fifteen percent have been 
lost. Wealthy and Alexander are now 
being shipped at sixty to ninety cents a 
bushel f.o.b. Dealers are buying some 
of these at twenty-five to thirty cents 
tree run and packing them themselves. 
Twenty ounce will be shipped this week 
at from $2.50 up to $3.50 per barrel 
f.o.b. for A grade. These prices do not 
sound so bad but when one deducts a 
barrel at sixty-five cents or a basket at 
eighteen cents, a twenty-five cent pack- 
ing cost per barrel and perhaps a selling 
oi ten to twenty-five cents he 
can see the reason why the grower is 
willing to sell to the canner at from 
sixty to ninety cents a hundred. Dried 
apple stock is starting at thirty cents for 
early varieties and will certainly not 
reach more than fifty cents a hundred. 
Probably most drops will go for cider. 


charg 


Never Greater Need for Quality Fruit 


What is the remedy? I believe that it 
is first, sel or grower regulation of the 
industry through voluntary organization 
so as to insure dependable quality in 
volume and then and not until then ad- 
vertising. If there was ever a need for 
a quality brand of apples that is out- 
standing and that has volume behind it, 
it is here and now. Government grades 
and shipping point inspection help and 
are steps in the right direction, but the 
growers themselves must establish 
brands that are better than these grades, 
pack them under rigid inspection and 
put them on the market in quantity. Not 
until this is done is there much use in 
advertising. 

A movement has been started by the 
American Pomological Society to adver- 
tise apples. Assuming that “through 
appeals to the eye other fruits have 
been taking the place of the apple” it 
has incorporated an organization known 
as “Apples for Health, Inc.” The plan 


BURRITT is eventually to as- 

sess growers one- 
half of one cent a bushel secured im 
various ways as for example deductions 
by Sales agents and storage concerns. I 
do not look for as worth while results 
from such a generalized movement as 
from a more specific one which first 
seeks to organize the industry and which 
has or sceks first to have something 
definite to advertise. 


Westerners to Advertise Boxed Apples 


As usual the western box apple grow- 
ers have the start of us as reported ina 
recent issue of U. S. D. A. “Crops and 
Markets.” 


A new organization known as the Pa- 
cific Northwest Boxed Apples (Inc.) 
has been incorporated for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the public 
the boxed apples of that section. It is 
stated that apple production in the 
country is increasing and the per capita 
consumption is decreasing, and it is be- 
lieved that apples are being forced out 
of the dietary of the American public by 
the aggressive advertising campaigns 
carried on in behalf of other fruits. 

It is proposed to build a sound organ- 
ization before proceeding to advertise 
extensively. By careful management 
and wise merchandising it is hoped to 
bring the apple back to a position of 
popularity with the consuming public. 

We apple growers in this state have 
“muddled through” long enough. It is 
time to lay aside some of our Icy inde- 
pendence and our personal prides and 
get together on a big program in a big 
way. In this, growers and not big so- 
called sales organizations, should con- 
trol. Have we had enough hard experi- 
ences to be ready to do this now or 
must we have more? An answer along 
the above lines is In my opinion inevita- 
ble although it may be still further 
delayed. 

7 . s 

Three more days of rain during the 
past week have delayed wheat seeding. 
A few fields have been sown but most 
are too wet to work and sow. Bartlett 
pears are pretty well picked and ship- 
ped. The main apple harvest will not 
be on for a week or two yet. 





Use Care For Water For 
Battery 


Would spring water be safe to use In 
Siorage batteries? 


O, absolutely not. Even cistern water 

will quickly ruin a battery. No water 
should be used which has been in contact 
with earth, roofs, concrete, iron, and so 
on. About the only safe things are glass, 
earthenware, rubber, etc. 

Snow water or rain water, which has 
been caught directly in an open glass or 
earthenware vessel used with 2 
fair degree of safety, if not caught to 
close to a city with a lot of soot and 
smoke. The safest water, however, is dis- 
tilled water obtained from a battery ser- 
vice station. For a iew cents you can get 
a jug full large enough to run you for a 
whole year, and for the small saving you 
might make you cannot afford to take the 
chances of damage.—I. W. D. 
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“Oh, daddie, look at the bees makin’ 
automobile radiators.—J UDGE. 
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A Native of Iowa Succeeds in Pennsylvania 
A Susquehanna County Farmer Who Belongs to the 400 Bushei Potato Club 


T is always interesting, though at times a 
trifle disturbing to learn of other folks 
opinion of us. When such an opinion is 
frankly given it may give our self-esteem 

a shock but if we are willing to listen carefully 
it is frequently possible to learn something 
which will be to our advantage. Some such 


thought struck me when Mr. G. P. Miller, the 
county Farm Bureau Agent of Susquehanna 
County, Pa., told me that Mr. J. A. Fraser 





Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Fraser and their son, Donald. 
on, sons were away threshing when the picture was 
en. 


whose farm we were visiting had come from 
Iowa first to New York State and later to 
Pennsylvania. I was therefore especially in- 
terested in Mr. Fraser’s comments on Eastern 
farm conditions. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Mr. 
Fraser is his optimism about farm conditions 
here. He was persuaded to come East because 
of the large amount of capital necessary to 
buy a farm in Iowa and his experience here 
has.not caused him to regret his decision. 

“I moved to Tioga County, New York in 
1911,” he said “and bought a farm about 7 
miles south of Owego. I decided that the farm 
was not large enough for the boys and we did 
not like it particularly well. We stayed there 
three years and after looking around some time 
bought this farm of 500 acres for $9000. We 
follow practically the same type of farming we 
did in Iowa. Of course, we do not raise corn 
for grain, but we do raise enough oats, barley 
and buckwheat so that we grind our own feed, 
buying only cotton seed 
meal to balance up the ra- 
tion, besides selling about 
1000 bushels of oats and bar- 
ley and about 300 bushels of 
buckwheat for seed.” 

I had heard that land in 
Iowa sold from $100 an acre 
up so I asked Mr. Fraser 
the valuation he would put 
on his present farm. 

“Well,” he said, “there is 
practically no market for 
Eastern farms at the present 
time, so I probably could not 





there is little market for Iowa land at the 
present time. The only way . know of putting 
a value on this or any farm is from the returns 
you get from it. We have been on this farm 
since and after so many years experience I am 
thoroughly convinced that I can get as great 
a turn-over and make more money on 500 acres 
here than I could from the same area in Iowa.” 

“Could you buy an Iowa farm the same size 
as this one for $50,000?” I asked. 

“It would be difficult”, he replied, “to get 
much of a farm of that area for such a price 
Of course our expenses in the East are con- 
siderably larger than they would be in Iowa, but 
we are so much nearer to mar’ t that our re- 
turns are greater. I left Iowa just about the 
time the land boom started. I can not see 
how Iowa farmers can pay the price at which 
land sells there and make any profit from the 
growing of corn which is the principal source 
of income there. I often think that Eastern 


(Continued on page 18) 





get a buyer even if I wished 
to sell. For that matter 








The barn is a business proposition; adequate but not showy. The rack on 
the truck was used for delivering a load of wood to Montrose, 


Packing and Selling Apples in Corrugated Boxes 


Some Interesting Facts About This Newest Development in Merchandising Apples 


The following ts a paper that was read by Mr. Brush, 
@ prominent Hudson Valley fruit grower, before the 
New York State Horticultural Soctety’s eastern meet- 
mg held at Poughkecpsie last February. The rapid 
increase in the use of corrugated boxes in the New 
York apple trade and the fact that Mr. Brush has been 
doing considerable in this form of merchandising makes 
this a most interesting and authentic article to every 
man who grows apples. 


ET me say to you now that I do not 
want you to misunderstand anything I 
may say. If I brag a little about what 
the corrugated package can do, please 
do not think I am throwing any bouquets at 
myself. I have had only a small part in devel- 
oping this package. One of the pioneers to 
pack in this style container was A. 
A. Marshall of Fitchburg, Mass. 


By M. W. BRUSH 


packing in this way but I would rather have 
you consider this just a friend to friend talk. 
I am arguing the case, and in so doing, hope 
to open up new lines of thought which will 
be helpful to all of us. 

Packing in corrugated containers is more or 
less of an invention in the apple industry and 
I want to warn you all, that it is not a cure-all 
for every ill. There’s a limit to every good 
thing, and as a rule a man who raises poor 
fruit gets a poor price. All I claim for these 
new packages, is that, having the right varie- 
ties in the correct type of package and sold to 








Some of the other principal users 
are Amoskeag Farm, Me.; E. D. 
Curtis, Bantam, Conn.; Everett 
Orchards, Bennington, Vt.; C. C. 
Witterell at Cornwall, Vt., and B. 
J. Case, Sodus, N. Y. 

In the Valley, are the Milton 
Fruit Exchange and neighbors in- 
eluding Mr. Fred Vail and White 
Cloud Farm; John J. Tinkle- 
paugh, Blue Store, N. Y.; Major 
Van Ness Philips, Claverack; 
Wm. H. Hart, Poughkeepsie, N. 
iY.; Will S. Teator at Upper Red 
Hook; Overlook Farm and the 
famous “Apple Jack” package at 
Clintondale; and the Red Hook 
Packing House, Red Hook, N. Y. 

All of these people know the 
drawbacks and advantages of this 
method of packing. I am not 








: the essentials In selling apples today, elther boxed or In barrels, le that the 
here to tell you how to get rich onan S closely graded. We must de this If we are to hold our market. 


the proper trade, they will net a good grower 
more than he could realize with his crop pack- 
ed in barrels. 

The barrel has been greatly abused in the 
past. Not only have we failed to grade care- 
fully enough, but sometimes we have been 
guilty of misbranding. The trade has come to 
know the barrel as “just a good old bulk pack- 
age” and will not pay over a certain limit for 
any apples packed in barrels no matter how 
good. It’s the old story of “birds of a feather 
etc.” So that by packing in corrugated we, at 
least, start with a clean slate. I cannot promise 
how long the slate will stay clean, but I know 
one grower who, when he saw the printing on 
the side of the boxes I sold him 
last fall “Fancy Eastern Apples” 
said, “Well, I for one am going to 
pack my McIntosh A grade. Do 
you think I will be safe?” This 
same grower is taking $1.75 per 
box less than I am getting for 
fancy McIntosh, which goes to 
show that the fruit must be there 
first. “There’s always room for 
the good man on top.” How can 
we reach the top? I would say 
first, by growing more carefully 
and grow for color. Color is what 
sells; second by grading more 
carefully; and third, by packing 
more attractively. 

If you admit that those are 
good rules to follow, let us see 
how to go about it. I am not licre 
to tell you how to grow your fruit. 
There are many experts here who 
can steer you right. If the print- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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A Bad Summer And Maybe A Worse 
One Coming 
T was Mark Twain who said that although 
folks are always talking abou: the weather, 
no one has ever succeeded in doing anything about 
it yet. In spite of this, we think people have the 
right to talk about the weather, for there is noth- 
ing that quite so much affects human destiny and 
especially the life and happiness of a farmer. 
This summer in particular the weather has cer- 
tainly been the just cause of much complaint. 

The interesting thing to us is that this unusual 
year, which has been experienced not only in the 
Eastern United States but all over the world, 
was prophesied more than two years ago by 
Herbert Janvrin Browne in AMERICAN AGRrI- 
cuLturist and the still more interesting fact 
is that Mr. Browne states this coming winter and 
next year will be the worst since 1816. Mr. 
Browne says: 

“I do not predict that next year will be sum- 
merless, any more than I ever predicted that this 
year would be summerless. I have forecasted re- 
peatedly that crop conditions in the two hemis- 
pheres, as above outlined, will be so seriously 
affected by abnormal weather as to endanger the 
food supply of the world. That means violent 
swings from heat to cold, from drought to floods. 
It means the wrong weather at the wrong time. 
And yet the so-called “averages” of temperature 
and rainfall coulfl be normal! 

“To illustrate: Over the whole Northeastern 
section of the United States and Canada south 
to the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, there was a 
snowstorm June 17-19, 1816, followed later by 
freezing temperatures and ice the night of July 
4 and during the first week of August. Yet 
there were intervals of warmth. What would be 
the effect on all crops—corn, wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes and vegetables generally—to have a 
repetition of that weather on approximately the 


same dates in 1927? Would it not be disastrous? 
Would it not require the war powers of the Gov- 
ern! ent fully exerted to avert famine? Remem- 
ber, the same type of weather occurred quite gen- 


rally all over Europe and into Asia in 1816, ex- 
tending into North Africa and the West Indies. 
ls are insufficient to indicate how far 


The recor 
it extended into the unsettled West of North 
America. 

“The markets are just discovering what I had 
forecasted mauy mx nths ago, that the world is 


‘even now facing a grain shortage approximating 


a billion bushels. This includes wheat, rye, corn, 


barley and oats. In the United States east of the 
Mississippi, tens of millions of bushels of winter 
wheat unthreshed on the twentieth of August 
were sprouting in the shocks from incessant and 
heavy rains.” 

We do not know or pretend to say whether 
or not Mr. Browne is right. We do know that 
he is not simply guessing but found his prophecies 
upon the condition of ocean currents as affected 
by the sun. We know also that so far his fore- 
casts have been surprisingly correct. 





Coming!—A Great Story 


| HAVE not made an announcement in these 
columns in a long time that has given me the 
satisfaction that it does to tell you that we have 
just concluded arrangements to publish the great 
story, “Beau Geste” by Percival Christopher 
Wren as our next serial to follow “The Caro- 
linian.” 

We have always taken great care in the selec- 
tion and purchase of a serial story. Our stand- 
ards are high. In these days when there is so 
much that is unclean and unwholesome in fiction, 
there is some difficulty in getting a story that can 
be safely put into the hands of any boy or girl. 
We demand also that our fiction in AMERICAN 
AGricu.turist be of the highest literary stand- 
ards, and more than this, we want something that 
will entertain and instruct and at the same time 
bring happiness to every member of the family. 

We have all of these qualifications in “Beau 
Geste,” which is without exception the best 
novel I have read in ten years. It is a story of 
brothers and their adventures in the French 
Foreign Legion, of brothers whose love for one 
another surpassea even the love of man for wom- 
an. It is a story of mystery and adventure and 
high honor, equal—in my opinion—to “Treasure 
Island,” that great classic of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The first chapter of “Beau Geste” will start in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in an early issue, just 
as soon as ““The Carolinian” is finished. If you 
like to read, I guarantee that “Beau Geste” will 
please you.—E. R. Eastman. 


To Fight Abortion In New Jersey 

EW JERSEY is to be congratulated on 

being the first state in the Union to adopt 
a legal method of checking contagious abor- 
tion. The legislation was secured by dairy- 
men of .the state who realized that the situa- 
tion could be helped only by means of a cen- 
tral authority with power to enforce the neces- 
sary regulations. 

We have pointed out many times that con- 
tagious abortion is costing dairymen millions 
of dollars annually, that it is on the increase, 
and if unchecked, will ruin the business. Too 
little has been done to find out the causes and 
control of this great cattle scourge. New 
Jersey now will open a state laboratory, the 
first of its kind in the country, at Trenton and 
in this laboratory’ tests will be made by ex- 
perts. Livestock condemned as a result, of 
the test must be plainly and permanently 
marked, and will be handled in accordance 
with the regulations of the State Board of 
Agriculture. This new work to control 
abortion in New Jersey is under an act passed 
by the last legislature. 


The Job Of Selling 


T would seem as if every year increases the 
| difficulty of selling farm products. There was 
a time when there was only one side to the farm 
business, that of production. Our pioneer 
farmers had no marketing problem. They raised 
the stuff for the use of their families on their 
own farms and it was manufactured into food and 
clothing ready for use in that fine old laboratory, 
the farm kitchen. But today, marketing the farm 
produce is an even bigger job than producing it. 

Never have we been more impressed with this 
than we were the other night when we visited the 
great public market at Albany. Into this open 
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market which occupies a big double square in the 


heart of the city, there come every day hundreds 
of farmers with wagons and truckloads of pro- 
duce of every kind which can be grown in this 
climate. To the market also come thousands of 
consumers from the city and some dealers look- 
ing for bargains. We visited with dozens of 
these farmers who had loads of the highest 
quality products, all of which was of no value 
whatever until they had spent hours and a lot of 
hard work, and lost a lot of sleep in selling it. 
We were more convinced than ever, too, that 
it is impossible for the average farmer to be both 
a producer and a market man. By the time he 
has put his ability and work into raising products 
of high quality he has no energy or experience 
or time left to get them to the distant market and 
sell them. This means that the farmer must de- 
pend upon somebody else to sell the stuff that 
he raises, and we believe that the modern farmer 
is finding the answer to this great marketing 
problem through cooperation. If he cannot do 
the job of selling himself, the next best answer 
is to join with his neighbors in his own market- 
ing organization which shall be under his control. 


No Danger Of Food Skortage 

O't even the farmer himself realizes the tre- 

mendous change which has taken place in 
his own business in a comparatively short time. In 
1920, according to the census, we had 1,700,000 
fewer workers on the farms than we had in 1910. 
And yet in that same period there was an increase 
in the production of each one of the important 
cereal crops. In wheat this was as high as thirty 
per cent. Just a hundred years ago the produc- 
tion of an acre of wheat required sixty hours of 
man’s toil; today it has been reduced to as low as 
three hours, although the probable average is 
nearer ten hours. 

Putting this in another way, a little booklet 
called “Up from the Soil” published by the Bank 
of Manhattan Company, New York, says that in 
1924 we raised wheat enough in America to sup- 
ply our own needs and to make up the shortage 
in many other countries. If this crop, produced 
by our farmers with the aid of machinery, had 
been grown by the methods used only three gen- 
erations ago, IT WOULD HAVE TAKEN 
EVERY PERSON IN THIS COUNTRY, 
AND FIFTY-NINE MILLION BESIDES TO 
HAVE GROWN THE WHEAT. 

Every little while we see some statement by 
some theorist that sometime in the future there 
will be a world food shortage. Such talk is non- 
sense. The big problem of farmers for genera+ 
tions has been over-production, and, with the in- 
creasing use of machinery, unless they find some 
way to organize and limit production, there never 
will be any danger of food shortages. If we 
brought back even ten per cent of the people that 
bave gone to the cities in the last twenty-five 
years and put them to work on the farms, using 
the machinery which farmers now have available, 
we would swamp the markets and ruin out 
industry. 








Eastman’s Chestnuts 


F you have some friend who cannot be made 
to take a gentle hint, you might tell him this 
story: 

A gentleman somewhat the worse for drink, 
wandered up stairs and entered the room where 
a secret society was holding a session. He was 
promptly grabbed and escorted rapidly to the 
street. He was a gentleman of perseverence, 
however, so he promptly went up the stairs and 
again entered the room. This time, he was as- 
sisted down the stairs with considerable force. 

For the third time he returned and was seized 
and kicked bodily down the stairs so that hé 
rolled out at the foot on to the sidewalk. 

A passerby, noticing him trying to arise pain~ 
fully from the sidewalk asked him what the mat= 
ter was: : 

“Well, stranger,” he said, “I'll tell you. I’m— 
hic—JUST BEGINNING—hic—TO THINK 
THAT—hic—MAYBE THEM FELLERS UP> 
STAIRS—hic—DON’T WANT ME THERE!” 
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A Disappointing “Improvement” Society 


Campaign ot Abuse Fails to Attract Crowd at Fair 


T is with considerable reluctance that 
AMERICAN AcricuLturist feels obliged to 
set forth the facts which are given in the 
two letters published below. We have a 

policy of constructive support of every public 
officer and of every organization that is hon- 
estly trying to serve the people, but we also 
ave a policy of telling the truth about men 
and organizations and their policies, and in 
giving all sides in order that our readers may 
not be misled and that they may have correct 
information on which they may form their 
own judgments. We have never yet seen the 
time when farm people having the truth and 
the facts fail to make right decisions. 

We must, therefore, put before you the truth 

about the meeting of the Rural 
School Improvement Society at 


the rural schools, but they have not had a 
right or fair statement of the facts about the 
schools from the officers. Individuals, and 
many districts, have appropriated money for 
the use of the officers of this society with the 
hope of doing something constructive for the 
rural schools. But all that has been done is 
a campaign of fault finding and criticism. 
This money paid to the officers is lost, for, as 
is well stated in the letters below, we have 
yet to see a single constructive suggestion for 
the real improvement of any rural school 
come from the officers of this society. Their 
whole policy and idea is to stir up prejudices 
and to set back the real educational interests 
of country boys and girls. 


was a good deal said by some speakers, about 
the anxiety of the society to do only what was 
absolutely fair and open and above-board in 
every way, and I wondered if this announce- 
ment of a speaker who had definitely told them 
that he would not speak was a sample of their 
fair-dealing. 

One gentleman from McLean explained all 
about the situation there in regard to laying 
out a central rural school district. He said 
that it was a scheme to force the rural districts 
lying near this little hamlet to assist them to 
pay the expense of a junior high school. In 
his district the tax rate last year was $6 a 
thousand, and in McLean $20. He did not 
state how many boys and girls from outlying 
districts had attended this school, 
nor how much these districts had 





the recent State Fair. Since 
the Fair there has been pub- 
lished an exaggerated and mis- 
leading account about the enthu- 
siasm and the great attendance at 
this meeting of the Rural School 
Improvement Society. If you 
read these reports and did not 
know the truth, it would be easy 
for you to form an_ entirely 
wrong opinion. 

For instance, in the published 
account of this meeting, we read 
these statements: 

“Tt was the largest and most 
genuine farmers’ meeting held 
during the entire week. The peo- 
ple who attended might fairly be 
called the ‘cream of country so- 
ciety.’ The speeclies were short 
and to the point, and there was 
much enthusiasm. * * * The little 
hall was filled with a mixed as- 
sembly. Teachers, superintend- 
ents, officials of farm organiza- 
tions, sat among us wordless un- 
til impressed by enthusiasm into 
impromptu speech. The people 
who sat near me covered a radius 
of two hundred miles.” 


paper: 


There was more of the same 
kind of stuff which literally filled 
columns. Now what are the 
facts? The officers of the Rural 
School Improvement Society 
posted the Fair Grounds with 
signs calling attention to this 
meeting and there was a large 
amount of advertising to the ef- 
fect that Commissioner Graves 


port him. 


structive rural school legislation. 


have exerted themselves. 


PREDICTED BECAUSE OF 


Legislators Who Supported Good School Bills All Renominated 


VER since the new rural school laws, including the “nine million 

dollar more State aid” law which will reduce local school taxes 
were passed by the New York State Legislature, there has been a vilifying 
and unfair campaign conducted against legislators who supported this con- 
The names of these legislators have been 
published as those of enemies of the rural people, and officers of the Rural 
School Improvement Society have gone up and down the State telling farm 
people what villians these Assemblymen and Senators are. 
farm people have been urged to vote against these legislators, and destructive 
forces have predicted constantly that the Assemblymen and Senators 
who supported the new rural school legislation would be overwhelmingly 
defeated in the primaries and elections this fall. 

For instance, here is a statement which has been published in a farm 


“The Republican leaders have been given to un- 
derstand just where they will get off if they stand 
in the way of these bills.” 


And here is another one: 


“If these Joiner bills are defeated, we expect to 
print the names of members who vote against them 
and keep the list standing all summer.” 


Later when the Joiner bills were defeated, legislators who had voted 
against them and who had voted for the Cole rural school acts, includ- 
ing the nine million dollar act for more State aid, were singled out for 
public attack and their names were published, but we are glad to say 
right has triumphed again and the good sense and judgment of farmers 
In the primaries held on September 14th, 
EVERY ASSEMBLYMAN AND SENATOR WHO WAS A CAN- 
DIDATE FOR NOMINATION, WHOSE DEFEAT HAD BEEN 
HIS ATTITUDE ON RURAL 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION, WAS NOMINATED, most of them with 
big majorities, and Assemblyman Joiner backed by the Rural School 
Improvement Society, was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Just before the primaries, officers of the Rural School Improvement 
Society held meetings in Mr. Joiner’s district urging people to sup- 
It appears that the rural people of New York State are fully 
awake to the true facts on this rural school situation and are determined 
to support the men who, in spite of bitter personal attacks, have fear- 
lessly stood by the real interests of rural school patrons and country 


of the Education Department : 
would be present and would boys and girls. 
speak. The officers knew when 


Time and again 


done or paid to support this 
school, or whether having a juns 
ior high school so near his farm 
was good for the young people or 
not. He did not even tell whether 
he thought this school might in- , 
crease the value of his farm, or 
how he thought the taxpayers of 
a district having a low tax rate 
could be influenced to vote to join 
a heavily taxed district. He evi- 
dently thought it was fair for the 
district in which the school was 
built to bear the heavy taxes 
alone. I wondered if he would 
have the same viewpoint if he 
lived in the other district. 

One speaker spoke of the in- 
telligent appearance of “this great 
assemblage.” I thought at first he 
was joking, but no one else seem- 
ed to take it that way. The papers 
say there were about 50,000 peo- 
ple on the grounds that day, and 
a group of about 100 seemed 
pretty small to me, if as he esti- 
mated, 90% of those on the 
grounds were farmers, and were 
greatly concerned about the rural 
school problem. 

I went to the meeting princi- 
pally to hear Commissioner 
Graves, but also to get the point 
of view of these people, if they 
were honest and had honest opin- 
ions. I did not hear any cone 
structive suggestions on any topic 
up to the time I left, but chiefly 
various statements of determina< 
tion to fight the State Education 
Department, and to either take its 
power away or circumvent it in 
some way. Mr. Joiner made the 





they put up this advertising that 
the Commissioner would not be present and had 
no intention of being present. 

Now what about the crowd? One of the 
editors of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Was pres- 
ent part of the time during the meeting. When 
the meeting started there were not more than 
twenty-five people in the room. Later, and at 
its height, by actual count, there were slightly 
over one hundred in attendance, and most of 
these were attracted not by any interest in 
the Rural School Improvement Society but 
because they wanted to hear Commissioner 
Graves, whom they had been falsely led to be- 
lieve was to be present. Also many of those 
who were there simply attended out of curios- 
ity and to see just how far the officers of the 
Rural School Improvement Society would go 
in theig statements. 

We publish this for the same reason that 
we show up in our Service Bureau schemes 
that are misleading to country people. Those 
who are members of this society are honest 
and sincere in their efforts to do something for 





Here are the letters, read them and form 
your own opinion: 


To the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 


“Yesterday we went to the State Fair, and 
I attended a meeting of the Rural School Im- 
provement Society. There were large placards 
about the grounds with the day’s program 
upon them, and I read that at 1 P. M. there 
would be a meeting of this society, and that 
Commissioner Graves would address this 
meeting on ‘Why the Department is opposed 
to the passage of the Joiner bill at the present 
time’.” 

At 1 o’clock there were about 20 at the meet- 
ing place in the lecture room of the Coliseum, 
and about 1:30 the meeting was called to order. 
After several gentlemen had spoken, the Pres- 
ident read a letter which he said he had re- 
ceived the previous week from Commissioner 
Graves, thanking the society for its invitation 
to speak which he had just received, and ex- 
plaining why he cou'’d not accept it. There 


best address of the afternoon, 
and he said that he did not believe 
the State Department and the Rural School 
Society were in reality so far apart as they 
might think, and that he hoped some bill 
might be arranged which would be satisfactory 
to both, if some way could be devised to pre- 
vent selfish taxpayers from holding up proper 
centralization. 

There were at least three district superin- 
tendents and one prominent member of the 
State Teachers’ Association present. They, 
were probably there in search of knowledge. 
The prominent leaders of rural progress, edu- 
cational and otherwise, were chiefly conspic- 
uous by their absence. I did not feel that I 
gained anything by going to the meeting. 
R. C. R., Cortland Co., N. Y. 

To The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 

You have given so much of your time and 
best efforts in the interests of the boys and 
girls in rural New York, that I am sure you are 
interested in the meeting of the Rural Schoo" 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Sred for Earlier 


The great popularity of the Cortland apple is well 
from the McIntosh and the Ben Davis, it has all the 


Ben Davis 

The Cortland apple is as large or larger than the 
bright red in general color and its flesh is fine 
juicy. 
The Cortland’s strength of stem withstands the atta 
storms. Result, more apples 
And the Cortland fruits early 


to get your share of the certific 





Write at once for Write for catalog and fall 


your copy of this 

and order 
1130 Cherry St. 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Established in 1880 
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£{ CORTLAND 


and Larger Crops 


of the McIntosh together with the well-known keeping qualities of the 
and crisp, yet tender ana 


on the trees and a bigger, salable crop. 


late aptde, which is another decided advantage. 
° 85,000 of 
Plant This Fall Kelly's 1925 
P - Trees carry 
Get Fruit a Year Earlier this ns tFue, 
to - Name” 
Place your order now so that you will be sure [Lead Seal 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES = &x<:-" 


il True-to-Najne Fruit Trees 
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flavor and color 
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1 Cortland apple attached by 
Dr. Shaw 
and his staff 
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poere sae Massachus- 
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Only*4 


Down Buys A 
WITTE encine 








The One-Profit Engine ty 


FoR 42 years I have been building 
ENGINES which thousands of farmers 


have pronounced the most dependable 4 


and economical in the world. But this 
WITTE Engine is the masterpiece 7 
of them all. It is really a mechan- 4 
ical marvel and I am so proud of 
its perfection that I want every farm 
to have one. 

Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
duction enable me to price this master engine so any 
man can afford to own it. It will do almost every 
kind of work on the farm. It’s economical in opera- 
tion. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, 
speed and power regulator and throttling governor. 

And I am so positive that it will stand up 
and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON 
CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE, 


BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS 
—NO INTEREST CHARGES 


The best advertising I can do is to have people 









Features 
Only 6 of the 50 Special 

: .~ a send me your name and a« 

WITTE Features: my big illustrate: 


are interest 

£—Medium Weight Ye¢ Dur- 
able 

2--Valves-in-Head 

3—Throttling Governor, giv- 
ing even speed 

4~A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oi 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 





1807 Witte Bullding 
1807 Empire Bulicing, 


$—Perfect High-Tension 
Magneto Ignition 
6<Self Adjusting Carburetor 
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Runs on Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Distillate, 
Gas-Oil or Gas 


Note these Points 


Square, Protected Tank, die-cast 
bearings, and many other re- 
finements. Starts easy in cold- 
est weather. Special piston con- 
struction means more power for 
less fuel. Speed regulator en- 
ables it to be used on lightest 
jobs as well as the heaviest 
work. Takes the place of sev- 
eral engines. Iron Clad Life 
time Guarantee, 


boosting this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you 
can b iy it on pr actically your ow a pee = nearly a year to 
xy. On my liberal proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, an 
Special WITTE we low bal ~4 ecan be pl up inom am all payments to suit. 
your old engine and pay a little of it down on the WITTE. 

FREE The WITTE Engine will tnesaliy pay for itself, and 
make you a big profit besides, in the first year. Simply 
dress~a card will do—to get a free copy of 
1 book that gives real facts. No obligation. Or, if you 
d, ask about our Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs or 
Pump Outfits, ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Scrap 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
‘ORNIA 


1807 Witte Bullding, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


gine Quick shipments also made from nearest of these ware 
houses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, Ga., Trenton, N, lL, Rich- 
mond, Va., Tampa, Fla., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, 
Tex. Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y., Albany, 
N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore. and Los Angeles, Calif, 





ed questions on the program are any 
criterion there is not nearly enough in- 
terest in the item of color, which I con- 
sider one of primary importance. The 
reason that our foreign market is so sick 
is that we have continually been ship- 
ping a horde of little, dirty, grey green 
Baldwins until they are heartily sick at 
the sight of them and I do not much 
blame them. The point is that color 
would have made a different demand 
and a different price. 

There are several types of packages 
ou the market at present. It would be a 
distinct advantage to those using cor- 
rugated boxes if a mutual agreement 
could be secured standardizing these 
packages. 

Some cases are made with the cells 
square to pack apples stems up, but I 
believe when apples are shown cheek 
up that a more attractive package is 
produced. 


Two Types of Packages 


In a general way there are two differ- 
ent types each of which have advan- 
tages:— 

1. The standard corrugated container 
that gives the count and is best adapted 
to table varieties such as McIntosh, Spy, 
Delicious, Jonathan, etc. I would not 
advise any grower to attempt to pack in 
this standard case who could not grow 
50% of his crop fancy as to color and 
lack of blemishes. 

2. The container that gives the 
weight and has interior manilla cartons 
inside of the corrugated case. This 
should be called the Chain Store package. 

In the former, or slandard package, as 
put out by several firms, there are five 
different boxes for apples from 2% in- 
ches to 3% inches inclusive and they 
hold the following number of apples 
respectively :— 

The 2'4 inch box contains 200 apples— 
(4.0 boxes to the barrel) 
The 2'% inch box contains 160 
(3.75 boxes to the barrel) 


The 2% inch box contains 112 apples— 
(4.0 boxes to the barrel) 


apples— 


The 3 inch box contains 96 apples— 
(3.4 boxes to the barrel) 
The 34 inch box. contains 72 apples— 


(3.4 boxes to the barrel) 
In the other or Chain Store package, 
the one best known holds 


9 carton of 20 or 180--2'%4 inch apples to 
the case 

9 carton of 16 or 144—2!% Inch apples to 
the case 

9 carton of 12 or 108—234 inch apples to 
the case 

8 carton of 12 or 96—3 inch apples to the 


case 
12 carton of 6 or 72—3 inch apples to the 


case 
12 carton of 6 or 72—3% Inch apples to the 
case 


Slightly Greater Cost 


These corrugated containers cost a 
bit more to pack than a barrel, but not 
so much more as might be thought, since 
women can be used, and where they 
are packed in large quantities 10-15c 
will cover most of the different type. 
This, of course, is provided that the 
packing is done in large packing house 
with suitable machinery and with ex- 
perienced women as packers. If on the 
other hand high priced men are used 
without machinery, packing costs would 
amount correspondingly. The package 
itself costs 28-36c so that packing and 
package cost about 50-90c more than 
that of a barrel. 

It helps tremendously to have the 
fruit sized by a machine. Any type of 
machine which sizes accurately will 
do the work provided that the boxes 
can be kept more or less on the same 
side of the packing house. All that is 
necessary is to have some arrangement 
whereby the packers can have a table 
for the case while it is being packed and 
a shelf for the pads and partitions with- 
in easy reach of each packer. When 


the packers have finished a box, it is 
very easy to slide it to a gluing table 
where a man is ready to glue top and 
bottom flaps with a sodium silicate glue. 
With the weight of a previously packed 
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Packing Apples in Corrugated Boxes 


(Continued from page 3) 


box on top, the glue sets, and the box 
is ready for the label or stencil. 

The average weight packed is approx- 
imately 40 Ibs. and over 700 boxes can 
be shipped per car. Let me warn 
against storing in any but modern stor- 
ages where conditions are dry. These 
cases will also wilt badly if placed too 
near the brine pipes. 

When it comes to selling all I can say 
would be useless unless backed by fig- 
ures. “Money talks” and talks for the 
box. 

The corrugated box is a good export- 
er. We have put several thousand of 
these packages abroad. These are tied 
with a heavy sisal cord and there has 
been no complaint of packages arriving 
in bad condition although the steamship 
companies insist upon stamping the Bills 
of Lading “Frail,” etc., and do not in all 
cases guarantee the outcome. This is 
one of those things which must be iron- 
ed out and will be when the package is 
better known. 

Prices from abroad although variable 
have been encouraging:— 

11-13-6 for 200—2% inch apples, that 
means $5.50 to $8.00 per barrel net New 
York. 

Foreign Buyers Approve Package 


Only yesterday afternoon I received 
a telegram reading as follows:— 

“Copenhagen cables cartons 13% 
Kronen recommend shipment Fri- 
day. Have interesting information 
from London. Phone me.” 

I thereupon called the office and took 
down the following letter from one of 
the London houses that has been sell- 
ing these packages for us on that mar- 
ket. This Ietter I will read as near as 
I could get it over the phone. 

“We have now had a chance to 
talk with users of this type of pack- 
age. The buyers agree that fruit is 
of excellent color and quality and 
also that this method of packing 
obviates any risk of bruising. One 
in particular disagrees with us as to 
its suitability for transhipment to 
the provinces, that is points outside 
of London, and says it is less liable 
to break when tied securely than 
the Western box. It can, he says, 
be transported by rail to any point 
in the United Kingdom. The net 
weight in the 2% inch box contain- 
ing 200 apples is not more than 33 
Ibs. and for that reason he believes 
prices secured compare very favora- 
bly with prices on fruit in other 
packages. On the whole, he says, 
the corrugated box is making a very 
favorable impression. But it will be 
sometime before they are generally. 
sought after by the trade. You 
know. the people in England are 
very conservative and do not readily, 
take up with anything new, but with 
standardization of this pack along 
the present high levels, we believe 
there will be increasing demand and 
steady improvement of prices.” 


Good for Home Markets 


As far as the domestic market goes 
the standard package is ideal for McIne- 
tosh, Spy, Delicious and similar varie< 
ties. 

Sales on McIntosh this year will 
range from $3.00 on the box of 200— 
2% inch apples to $3.75 on the upper 
sizes which translated to barrel prices 
means $12.00 to $14.25. Last year we 
finished at $5.00 per box. 

As to the Baldwin and Greening, ete, 
you will have to decide for yourselves 
whether to use the standard package, 
the Chain Store package or the barrel, 
but the size and quality of the crop 
would be big factors in deciding: 

At any rate, I think you will all agree 
that if by using smaller packages there 
is a tendency to grade more carefully 
and market fewer low grades, just that 
much sooner will better times come. 
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le the. Largest Department Store in the 


World were near 


where would you do your shopping? § 


Ward’s Catalogue in your home brings to you 
all that the greatest city stores can offer—wide 
veriety, vast stocks of fresh, new merchandise 
and the greatest possible saving. 


Consider what this 
great Catalogue means to You 


This Catalogue gives you an opportunity to 
share in the low price making power of sixty 
million dollars in cash. Because sixty million 
dollars were used to secure these low prices, 
these big savings for you. 


Grand, 

i other's Wea, 

aheayei’, of 20 age wi Dress is an int 

1872 Me untained bur po ny ity was — 

Wray to lower MOM CY Ward pore hit 
one se eet & ‘ou. 


hrough selling ai Dew 


your own home, 


Consider that over 500,000 new customers 
started sending their orders to Ward’s last year. 
Over 500,000 more are turning to Ward’s this 
year. There is the measure of Ward’s Value, of 
Ward’s Quality merchandise, of Ward’s Service, 
and of Ward’s Saving. 


This Big Book is Saving 
Millions of Dollars 
for Millions of People 


Are you getting your full share of the savings it 


Cash buys cheaper than credit—always. ° offers? Are you saving on almost everything you 


Ward’s buys everything for you for cash. Goods 
bought by the thousand dozen, by the car load, 
cost less than by the dozen. We buy in the 
largest quantities to supply the needs of 
8,000,000 customers. 

Our great force of merchandise experts search 
all markets for goods of reliable quality at the 
lowest prices. Knowledge, skill, the buying 
power of large volume, and millions of cash have 
created these bargains for you. 


Are you using this hook? 


Your neighbor is 


There is a saving of $50 this very season—for 
you—if you use this book. Turn to this Cata- 
logue for everything you buy. See for yourself 
the lowest price—the right price to pay. 






Kansas City St. Paul 


buy? Are you using this book every month—are 
you using it every week—every time you buy? 

Are you getting all the savings that may just 
as well be yours? @ 

And at Ward’s a Saving in price is a real 
saving. Because at Ward’s, Quality is Main- 
tained. We do not sell “job lots,” “‘seconds,”* 
and “bankrupt stocks.” We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We guarantee 
everything we sell to be fresh, new merchan- 
dise of reliable quality. 

You have a copy of this book, or a neighbor 
has. Use it. Take full advantage of all the sav- 
ings that may just as well be yours. See for 
yourself what millions of our customers find— 
that your real savings are bigger, and that it is 
more satisfactory to send all your orders to 


Ward’s. 
, 


ESTABLISHED 1872) 


mery 





Portland, Ore. 


Baltimore 











Yard &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the’ Most Progressive 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. Be- 
sides, one of our seven big houses 
is near to you. Therefore, your 
letter reaches us quicker. Your 
goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders 
to Ward’s. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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NEWS! 


NO INSTALLATION 


Complete, ready to start rightintosaveyou 
time, hard work, and money on your dairy. Milks 


€ 


Hinman 


e INA 


ne Or two Cows at a time. Neat, compact, takes 


very little room, andis easily rolled about in small 
space. 
of easy, thorough cleaning, 
day operation, and econor 


All the same original Hinman advantages 
dependable, twice-a- 
ny Of power. 

Another true Hinman—the machine that has 


proved itself by 18 years of continued and growing 





Gas Engine Hinman Electric 





! A HINMAN MILKER 


GAS ENGINE UNIT 


success on thousands of dairies, large and small, Write 
for folder. Get the facts that other progressive 
dairymen are welcoming with enthusiasm in every 
dairy county. Write today! 

Hinman Gas Engine Milker: Hinman Electric 
Milker; Hinman Standard Milker—a machine 





that’s right for every dairy farm. Send for catalog. 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
Seventeenth Sc., Oneida, N.Y. 


AGENTS! 


Write at once. 
tuniucs Open. 


Some oppor- 














LIVESTOCK 





. 





——— Saree 


TH= DONALD WOODWARD HERD 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


BERKSHIRE HOGS — PERCHERON HORSES 


a 














A bull from this 
duce cows that y 
demand. 
milk, testing 4.1% 


defeated 1924-25 
the farmer, 
check. 

ide 
er) 


Duke of Glen 
hoto by Strohme 


implant disease resistant qualities in your stock, and pro- 
Average 
Ings without forced feeding. 


leading shows. 
returning a 


Write for 
E. L. BUTTON, Mer 


Senta these lletiesainome: tt welch 


SESSISSSESSSS S| 


long established, accredited herd will 
ield milk of a quality to satisfy public 
of all tests made at farm, 9562 Ibs. 
fat. Records made on two daily milk- 
Get of Duke of Glenside un- 
The premier breed for 


beef check as well as a milk 


descriptive catalogue 


LE ROY, N. Y 


our 














GoLpEN 


RAY L. WILLIAMS, . 


0) 


that 


b 


WAUBAN FARMS 


The Home of 
Fern’s Nostes—Goipen Ferns | 
sale bull calves of a caliber 

interest the 
The kind that will 


ffers for 
will 


reeder. improve 


both type and production. | 


Herd is Accredited. 
MGR. 
Ashfield, Mass. 


constructive | deen bighly 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Breeding Stock for Sale 
fhe Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beet 
weed ws founded on the most popular blood lines, Our 
tock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
successful in the show ring and at the pail. 
The brings two checks instead of one—the 


breed that 


milk check and the beef check. 


COME AND SEE THE HERD 


BAR NONE RANCH 


Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y¥. 




















his money. 


324 W. 23d St. 





More Dairymen are Changing to 
Purebred Jerseys Than Ever Before 


In the past six months transfers of purebred Jerseys 
have increased 16% over the same period last year. Regis- 
trations show an increase of 12% for the same period. 

Reasons for this are: 1. The demand for Jersey milk and 
cream: 2 Economic production; 3. Reasonable prices for good 
stock, which give the purchaser the most dairy value for 


For Information on Jersey cattle or Jersey milk write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


Dept. E. NEW YORK 











TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
We are offering 20 heifers ranging trom 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Register ot Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description 
THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. ¢ Stamford, New York 
Reg Jerse ys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
! n of + ech you’'’LL DO 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 
it farmers prices 
Hera Accredited Watch this space 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
Gast Ourham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 








TERRYBERRY_GUERNSEYS 











UZRNSEY BULL CALVES for 
3 le, sired by Woodland’s Golden 
rinee of Sunnygables (send for 
pediat ) Federal accredited Herd. 
brik from $50 up 
TERRYBERRY FARM 
Watkins Glen New York 
An Ad This Size 
Will Help Sell Your 
SURPLUS STOCK 














~ 
WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


Offer tor sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. R. 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser, 


> 
Accredited Herd 


* 


* * 
* * 


Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Owner Sup'’t. 








. 


FORGE HILL 








GUERNSEYS 


FARM 

Daughters of SAUGERTIES me 
ULTRA are being bred to T. R. ULTRA 
LADDIE. Laddies Ultra is a son of Ultra May 
King out of an . R. daughter of Florham 
Laddie Ultra Laddie is a son of FLORHAM 
LADDIE out of an A. R. daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING. BULL CALVES of the above 


breeding at $100. up. 
CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y. 





Holstein and 


Tuberculin Tested 2255.0; Sse and 


heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 

.T. & C. A. WELcn 
West Edmeston - New York 
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The Syracuse Cattle Show 


New York Breeders Hold Center of Stage 


HE live stock exhibition at the New 
York State Fair during the first week 
in September maintained the quality for 
which it is noted, despite the handicap of 
an earlier opening date that brought it in 
conflict with several strong western shows. 
Although the number of animals entered 
was less than last year’s total, the show 
was more representative of New York 
State, as many Empire State breeders 
took advantage of the absence of profes- 
sional competition to make their first bow 
in the State Fair judging ring. This 
splendid response on the part of New 
York State breeders made possible the re- 
markable showing at Syracuse this year. 
The county herd exhibits again this year 
interested a number of the smaller breed- 
ers. It is regretted that more counties do 
not enter herds in the county classes, as 
these classes provide the smaller breeders 
with an opportunity to earn prize money 
with which to help pay expenses that they 
could not earn in the open classes. An 
increase in the amount paid county herd 
winners would provide the stimulus for a 
larger number of entries. 


Holstein Show of High Standard 


Thirty-two breeders provided a Hol- 
stein show with a higher percentage of 
outstandingly good animals than is usually 
the case. Judge Ward W. Stevens, Liver- 
pool, Y., claimed it to be one of the 
best small numbered shows ever seen at 
Syracuse In the aged cow class the first 
six animals were of a caliber to win in 
most any ring. The classes all through 
the Black and White show held up strong 
in quality. 

Yates Farm, Orchard Park, N. Y., was 
the outstanding winner in the Holstein 
classes, taking fifteen first placings, in- 
cluding the senior and grand champion 
awards in both the bull and cow classes. 

Other prize winners in the Holstein 
classes were: 

Frank P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass.; F. N. 
Mandigo, Pulaski, N. Y.; H. D. Scott, Gran- 
ville, N. Y¥.; Baker Farm, Rockingham, 
N. H.; Kingsford Farms, Oswego, N. Y.; 
Lloyd Morris, Earlville, N. Y¥.; N. M. Slo- 
cum, Barneveld, N. Y.; Peter Krog, Liver- 
pool, N. Y.; H. D. Bump, Cambridge, N. Y.; 
Ralph Brown, Liverpool, N. Y.; Harold A. 
Crego, Baldwinsville, N. Y.; C. L. Hill & 
Sons, Greene, N. ot Chas. Lathrop, Sher- 
burne, N. Y.; R. & J. H. Stone, Marcel- 
lus, N. Y.; oa Munro, Elbridge, N. Y.; 
Hollis Farms, Lacona, N. Y.; H. S. c- 
Queen, Liverpool, N. Y.; Harold Smith, 
Sodus, N. Y.; Wayne Brown, Liverpool, 
N. Y.; George McGeoch, Cambridge, N. Y. 


The county herd exhibits were placed as 


follows: First, Onondaga County, Second 
Washington County, Third Chenango 
County and fourth, Oswego. 


Ayrshire Show Closely Contested 


Strong competition by good quality 
animals, characterized the Aryshire show- 
ing. It was distinctly a New York State 
exhibition, as 9 of the 10 herds represented 
were owned by New York State breeders. 
Alta Crest Farm, Spencer, Mass., took the 
majority of first places and nearly all 
championships, but was closely contested 
number of classes by Middlesex, 


in a 
Meadows Farm, Essex, N. Y. John 
“McNuth, Durham, N. H., made the de- 
cisions. Pf 
Other winners in the Ayrshire classes 
were: 
Marshall F. Cheeseman, Eilenburg Depot; 
, . Cochran, Bath; Syracuse State 
School, Syracuse; S. J. Ackles, Tully; 
H. O. Cramer, Jamesville. 


Guernseys Lead in Number of Breeder 
Exhibits 


From the standpoint of number of breed- 
ers showing, the Guernsey easily led all 
other breeds. Forty breeders, every one 
from New York State, brought out their 
best for Judge L. V. Wilson, St. Paul 
Minn., to work on. Shorwood Resolute, 
because of his quality, refinement, and 
dairy temperment, again this year took his 
place as senior and grand champion for 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
The Emmadine Farm entry in the aged 
cow class, Ultra Lady of Uplands, also 


won the royal purple. 





Other winners in the Guernsey classes 
were: 

Earnest H. Peterson, Baldwinsvilie; Thos. 
Ryford and J. D. Warner, Auburn; Paul 
Kinderbrook; John W. Hollis, Auburn; L. Ss. 
Munroe, Camillus; J. - Van Aistyne, 
Von Steliski, Poughkeepsie; Belimath 
Farms, Sennet; F. C. Gildersieeve, Union 
Spring; F. Howard Slayton, Port Byron; 
Milton P. Royce, Ithaca; Glendora Farm, 
Auburn; Syracuse State School, Syracuse; 
P. H. Quereaux and J. B. Odell, Baldwins. 
ville; W. C. Parker, Moravia; Oscar F. 
Kinney, North Chatham; Floyd Somes, 
Memphis; H. A. Sherman, Auburn; John W. 
Denman, Auburn; G. Herbert Alien, Sait 
Point; C. G. Meaker Co., Auburn; William 
Robertson, Auburn; Greystone Farm, Au- 
burn; Ewart Hiesley, Hopewell Junction 
and Floyd Southard of.tra. 


Jersey Show Above Standard 


A show above standard, containing 
especially nice animals that will be win- 
ners at the National, interested the Jere 
sey ringside. Judge John A. Lee, Wester- 
ville, Ohio, was able +o distribute awards 
fairly evenly among the thirteen exhibi- 
tors, with possibly the lion’s share going 
to Hempstead Farms, Spring Valley, 
N. Y., the others being as follows: 

Silver Lake Farm, Green Village, N. J., 
Wauban Farms, Ashfield, Mass., Wm. R. 
Story, Freehold, N. Y., John Luchsinger, 
ot amg N. Y., Randleigh Farm, Lockport, 

N. Y., Frank N. Wilson, Heuvelton, N. Y., 
Barbara M. Luchsinger, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Samuel M. Kaplan, New York City, Willis 
Sharpe Kilmer, Binghamton, N. Y., John 
Tucker, Skaneateles, N. Y., Peter Luch- 
singer, Syracuse, N. Y., R. t. Story, Free- 
hold, N. Y., H. Willard Ayres, Jamestown, 


N. Y., Hedges Homestead Stock Farm, East 
Durham, ws ¥. 


Milking Shorthorns Show High 
Quality 

Five breeders provided a show of Milke 
ing Shorthorns that probably suffered less 
in quality, as compared with previous 
years, of all the breeds represented. Flint 
stone Model, this year entered by Webster 
Knight, Providence, R. I., again won the 
royal purple position at the head of the 
bull awards. The Donald Woodward 
Herd, Le Roy, N. Y., showed the grand 
champion cow that was one of the most 
acceptable champions the breed has proe 
duced. H. L. Garrigus, Storrs, Conn., 
made the awards. 

The other winners were as follows: 

Western N. Y. Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Leroy, N. Y., Alasa Farms, Inc., 
Alton, N. Y., D. T. Barnard & Sons, Shel- 


burne Falls, ’Mass., Maurice Whitney, (Bar 
None Ranch), Bertin, N. ° 


Brown Swiss On the Increase 


Compared with the number of breeders 
in New York State in particular, and 
the last in general, the Brown Swiss made 
a remarkably good showing. One of the 
outstanding features of the Brown Swiss 
show was the herd exhibit of Chenango 
County boys. Four herds were entered 
containing many of the outstanding indi- 
viduals of the breed. The awards in the 
Brown Swiss classes were more evenly 
distributed of all the cattle breeds shown 
during the week. Ward W. Stevens, 
Liverpool, N. Y., did the judging. The 
winners were as follows: 


D. N. Boice, Churchville, N. ¥., Lee’s HII 
Farm, Morristown, N. J., Wathalla Farms, 


Schenectady, N. Y., Goodwin Bros., Gull- 
ford, N. Y. 
Epiror’s Note: The winners of beef 


cattle classes, sheep and swine will be 
given in next week's issue. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


SHEEP DORSET, OXFORD, DELAINE 

and RAMBOUILLET rams. Alse 
Delaine breeding ewes, one to four —. + 
CLARKE WELLMAN - P Yu YY 


SWINE BREEDERS 














C. and CHESTER WHITE 
best 


Registered ics, fitter sx. bred from 


strains obtainable and prices right. The 
breed: for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


—— 








GOATS 


Now is the tme to buy a 
GOOD TOGGENBURG BUCK GOAT 
S. J. SHARPLES CENTRE SQUARE, PA 
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Use the coupon—simply fill in your name 
and address and by return mail the Na- 
tional General Catalogue for Fall and 
Winter will be sent you free. 

Four million families will use this book. 
Four million homes will be made bright- 
er; four million fathers, mothers and 

' their children will be better dressed—will 
buy everything they most need to wear 
or to use. 

In four million homes there will be 
more money to spend—because of the 
National’s money-saving prices. 














The NATIONAL 
CioaAKk € Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CARALEY CO..,Inc. 


217 West 24th Street 607 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City ~ . Kansas City, Mo. 








axl 
"OUR MILLION FAMILIES =, 
‘will find the National's General Catalogue 
their Best Way to the Largest Possible Saving 


Are You One of the Four Million? 


Will your home, too, profit by the sav-’ 
ings this General Catalogue offers? 

Will you use this book to buy every- 
thing to make the home more modern 
and complete—rugs, curtains, blankets, 
window shades, stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
kitchen cabinets, cedar chests, china, sil- 
verware, cutlery, and house furnishings? 

Will you use this book to buy automo- 
bile tires and everything for the automo- 
bile—to buy the things for the man’s and 
boy’s personal use, to buy everything 
they need to wear, at prices that bring 
you the greatest savings? 

Will your whole family have the pleas- 
ure of the newest, most beautiful New 
York Styles, and still save money? 


The Greater National 
Offers a Broader Service 


The National’s 38 years’ experience and 
knowledge and skill in creating bargains 
have been applied to secure for you the 
lowest prices on everything you most 
need. The Greater National supplies al- 
most every personal and home need— 
under a 38-year-old guarantee: “‘ Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” — 





e 
\ 


$y 


To NATIONAL CLOAK & SuIT COMPANY 
217 West 24th Street 607 Hardesty Ave. 

New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
coupon to our New York house— if you live west of 
the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City house.) 


Kindly send me the free copy of the Fall and 
Winter “‘National” Moncey-Saving Catalogue. 





Ridremm ane renee name ene eenen 


Best OM8O®. oo cdewmnenmresrscicgecvccese ece 


sseeeee COCO SEE HET ESE HEHE EEE HEHEHE TEES 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


IE following are the October 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
rices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Bheffel prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3%. 


» 
a 
$ co $ 
Ee rr a 
>= 2 a 
fe £3 6? 
65 ze $3 
Class 4 oa 9 
s | Fiuld MIIk ....... $3.10 
2 Fiuid Cream ..... 
2A Fiuid Cream .,..... 2.21 
26 tce Cream ....... 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.41 
Evap., Cond., 


Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese ..... 2.15 
Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
The Class 1 price for October, 1925, League 
gad Sheffield, was $2.80; Non-pool $2.70 
Due to the fact that the Sheffield Pro- 
ducers will not meet until September 30, 
s was impo le to quote Sheffield Oc- 
tober prices in this issue 
Up to tem of gomg to press October 
prices of the non-} ling cooperatwe Assn 


7 


had not been nounced 
The above pric in each class are not 
the ‘ina! prices the farmer receives The 


Q@nai price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
@ociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile- 


tone, the price is $2.29 


BUTTER ADVANCE HALTED 


CREANMERY Sept. 21 
SALTEUD Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1925 
Higher 

than extra ..46 -46'> 45 45'> 49 -49'% 
Extra (92 sc) 45'4-45' 2 44'4 48'4-48'2 
84.91 score ..38 -45 3715-44 = 432-48 


Lower G'd’s .36'2-37'2 36 -37 42 -43 





Although it is not indicated in the above 
quotations, the butter market experienced 
quite a sharp advance during the latter part 
of the week ending September 18. On that 
day creamery extras 92 score were quoted 
at 4534 to 4fx | was the climax of 
some pher il buying tivity With 
the openin f | | ul the return of 
hundreds of thousands of our city resi- 
dents from vacation points, ¢ umers de- 
mand took a very preceptible jump. Chain 
stores have been maintaining a 4oc retail 
price which was also conducive to a large 
use of butter Buyers of all cla took 
on heavy sto even in ex of their 
immediate requirement On the 2oth the 
r n set in with quieter trad buyers 
holding off until they had a chan to 
dispose of me of their accumulations 
before tal n further supp! 

Phe opimon ! lite general in the mar- 
ket that it was a d thi I the break 
did come for the good of t busit rhe 
act annie’ heen having has 
dot if it deal of good street cKS 
have been cut down tft low point ind 
the out of sto movement has been very 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS | 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 


Fancy Eggs Wanted 


Returns 





Best Prices Promf 


Herschel Jones Marketing Service, 


EGG DEPARTMENT 
127 Reade St., New York 


Lice: d and Bonded by 
er Dept. Farm & M 








Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc 

Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
New York 








a 339 Spring St., ao ° 





heavy. In fact, the swing to storage but- 
ter has had some effect on the market for 
fresh creamery stock. At it is, there are 
still several million pounds more butter 
in storage than there was a year ago but 
the outlook is considered optimistic. The 
trade still has its eye on the foreign sit- 
uation although as yet there is not enough 
difference in the markets to warrant any 
shipments to our shores. As we go to 
press, there is still something of a feeling 
of suspense. The majority of buyers are 
holding off as long as possible awaiting de- 
velopments. It may be that some very 
slight concession will be made before the 
situation clarifies. 


CHEESE HOLDS ITS OWN 


STATE Sept. 21 
FLATS Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1925 
Fresh fancy .24 -25 24 -25 24'/2-25'/n 
Fresh av'ge 22!/5-23 22'2- 23'/2- 
Held fancy ..24 -25 _-— 25!/2- 


Held av'’ge 








The cheese market is holding its own. 
There is no material difference since our 
last report. However, the indications are 
that the market is apparently in for an- 
other slight advance. On September at 
the inside price for fancy states was 25c. 
Both un-state and Wisconsin production 
is running behind last year’s figures. Cold 
storage holdings in New York are slightly 
heavier than last year while the cold stor- 
s for the entire country run 
several million pounds behind the 1925 
figures 


EGG MARKET STEADY 


age holding 


NEARFBY Sept. 21 
WHITE Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1925 
Selected Extras 57-60 57-60 60-62 
Av'’ge Extras 55-56 54-56 58-59 
Extra Firsts ........48-54 47-53 49-55 
Firsts . c6ues 41-45 41-45 45-47 
Gathered o° os 40-51 40-51 35-54 
Pullets 34-44 35-47 32-45 
BROWNS 

Fancy ; .. - 52-57 47-52 49-57 


The egg market continues to hold steady 
although in some classifications a slightly 
easier sentiment prevails. During the 
Jewish holidays there was quite an ac- 
cumulation of all grades of nearby stock 
However, these have worked off so that 
on the whole the market is in a little bet- 
ter position. On the other hand, qualities 


have been showing increasing irregularity. 
Arrivals show considerable evidence of 
holding, shrunken yolks being mi ich in evi- 
dence Obvioush y ee marks are not 
moving readily However, the better 
qualities are holding ce at prevailing 
quotations. Brown eggs have met a better 
market during the past week than whites, 
showing a marked increase in price over 
the previous weck’s quotations. Never- 
theless this was almost bound to come for 
tl pread between the two was more than 
normal 
LIVE POULTRY UNCHANGED 
FOWLS Sept. 21 
Sept. 21 Sept. 14 1925 
Colored eens . .28-31 28-30 24-29 
Leghorns er 20-22 21-25 18-21 
BROILERS 
Colored ° 20-27 28-29 27-30 
Leghorns . +20 25-28 27-28 
There has been no material change in 
live poultry market since our last re- 
port. As a matter of fact the receipts of 
express poultry have been comparatively 
light and the price situation is dominated 
by the freight market. Fancy colored 
wis have not been over plentiful and 
the market on these has been firm. How- 


ever, the price has not been conducive to 


heavy shipments, 31c being the very best 
figures for only the fanciest stock, the 
average run of receipts being more gen- 
eral at 29¢ rhe number of chickens in 
‘ pt e on the increase and the 
utlet for these are rather restricted, prices 


dom going above 24c except in the case 
al tancy Plymouth Rocks. 


POTATO MARKET BOOMING 






[he potato market is showing consider- 
al strength and on the 21st the market 
was practically identical to that of last 
" Long Islands grading No. 1 in 150 
pound sacks were quoted from $4 to $4.50 
which is aj ximately the same as it was 
in 1925. The market in the Metropolitan 
district is lagging slightly behind the mar- 
ket in the country where considerable more 
strength is in evidence and ideas of values 

much higher. Long Islands in bulk per 
180 pounds are quoted from $4.50 to $5 
but top qu ns in this instance as prac- 
tically in all conditions are extreme. 


Growers in general in the Riverhead dis- 


trict are getting on the average of $1.25 
per bushel in the field. In view of good 
prices, movement to market has increased 
which may result in too many potatoes for 
the trade to absorb, with a consequent 
temporary break in prices. 

Maines are not meeting as strong a mar- 
ket as Long Islands, stock in 150 pound 
sacks quoted at $3.50 to $3.75 with bulk 
goods from $4 to $4.25 per 180 pounds. 
Here also outside quotations are extreme. 
It is said that lower prices will be accepted 
in order to move the stock in a hurry. 


Other Produce 


The onion market is quite dull and un- 
settled and very irregular on quotations. 
Orange County reds and yellows are bring- 
ing anywhere from $1 to $1.60 per hun- 
dred. depending on the grade and color, 
yellow sets generally run from $1.40 to 
$1.60 with reds $1.25 to $1.50. Large 
whites from up-state are generally quoted 
at $1.75 to $2.25 per hundred. Indiana 
white boilers on the other hand are sell- 
ing up to $4.40. 

FRUIT MARKET QUIET 


The barreled and basket apple trade is 
dull, weak and irregular, only the real 
fancy marks meeting any trade at all and 
the bulk of arrivals finding very difficult 
outlet. Outside quotations are experienced 
on only the fanciest marks and these in 
rare instances. 

3asket stock from State and up-river 
is as follows: ALEXANDERS 7sc to 
$1.50; GRAVENSTEINS 75c to $1.50; 
McINTOSH $1.00 to $2.25; N. W. 
GREENINGS soc to $1.25; TWENTY 
OUNCE $1 to $1.50; WEALT HY 50c to 
$1.50; WOLF RIVER Soc to $1.25 

Barreled stock from state and up-river 
sy generaliy as follows: ALEXANDER 

2.25 to $3.50; FALL PIPPIN $2 to $4; 
N W. GREENING $2. to $4.; TWENTY 
OUNCE $2. to $4; WEAL THY $2.25 to 
$4.00; WOLF RIVER $2.25 to $3.50. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY 


There is no material change in the hay 
market since our last report. The finest 
grades of straight timothy in large bales 
have been bringing $27 with usually $1 
off on small bales, other grades ranging 
downward with No. 3 generally from $20 
to $24, second cutting alfalfa seems to 
show a little improvement. Brooklyn of 
Jate has been paying slightly better prices 
than Manhattan buyers. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES Last 


Sept. 21 Sept. 14 Year 
(At Chicago) 


Wheat (Dec.) .....«-. 1.38% 1.38 1.50'4 
Corn (Dec.) ......++- 794g 847% -80%4 
Oats (DeCC.) ceseeecss 4234 +4254 Wie 


CASH GRAINS 
(di New lore) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ....1.47/2 1.462 1.64% 


Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... 92% 964g 1.06% 
Oats No. B .cccceses 5i¥vg 4942 .49 
FEEDS Sept. 19 

Sey. 18 Sept. 11 1925 

Grd. Oats ...sesees- 31.00 29.50 30.00 
Sp’g Bran ........-. 25.25 25.00 27.50 
H’S Bran .nccccccees 27.00 27.00 32.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 26.25 26.00 31.00 
Soft W. Mids ......32.00 32.00 37.00 
— Flour Mids ......... 32.00 32.00 37.50 
Med DOR .cccccceces 37.50 37.00 44.50 
Wh. Hominy ......34.25 33.00 35.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 33.50 32.50 34.50 
Corn Meal ........+. 34.50 33.50 39.00 
Giuten Feed ....... 35.75 37.75 43.25 
Giuten Meal ........ 45.75 47.75 49.25 


36% C. S. Meal ....32.00 33.00 40.00 
41% C. S. Meal ....34.50 36.50 43.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....36.00 38.00 45.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 

PNOGE  cesscccecesed 45.00 45.50 45.50 


Above feed quotatwns taken from weekly gratn 
ana feea letter tssucd weekiy by New York State 
Vept. of Farms ana Markets. 

On the a2ist, the Chicago wheat market 
experienced a sharp advance, approxim- 
ately a 3-cent rise due primarily to the 
unexpected strength in the Liverpool mar- 
ket and weather conditions in the north- 
west and Canada. Snow storms in Al- 
berta and Montana were reported. 

The corn market is still lolling along 
with prices showing some weakness. It 
looks as though the market is in for good 
times which is almost sure to develop with 
consequent buying and price increases, 
were sharp frost to be experienced. We 
are beginning to get perilously close to the 
frost period, 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market has taken a sharp 
upward turn and nearby veals have been 
scarce and where the marks have been 
real choice $18 has been the prevailing 
price. Stock that shows fair to good = 
dition has brought from $15.50 to $17.5 


while common to medium from $12 to $15. 

Live lambs have eased off on the other 
hand. Real choice marks selling $1 be- 
low last week’s quotations. Stock had 
to be extra good on the 21st to bring $15 
with the bulk of the arrivals selling from 
$13 to $14. 

Live hogs are still selling well. Yorkers 
weighing from 100 to 150 pounds bring- 
ing from $14.25 to $14.50, while those 
weighing from 150 to 200 oe generally 
bring from $14 to $14.2 Hogs over 200 
pounds are not selling as well and usually 
bring around $13.50 per hundred pounds. 

Country dressed veals are meeting about 
the same market as they did a week ago, 
real choice marks having difficulty in 
reaching last week’s top quotations, how- 
ever. The prevailing top price on primes 
is 23c, whereas last week it was 24c, 
However, we hear of occasional sales at 
a fractional advance. On the whole, the 
market is about on the same plane as 
it was on the 14th. 





Crop Acreage Decreases. 

N analysis of the last census by the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows that crop land in the United 
States has decreased 5% during the past 
five years. This is the first time in the 
history of the United States that a dee 
crease in crop area has been shown in any 
census period. 

The decreases in crop acreage have oc- 
curred principally in the Eastern cotton 
belt, in the corn and winter wheat belts, in 
the dairy sections and in Eastern Wash- 
ington and California. Some __ sections 
have shown an increase, particularly in 
the semi-arid Western states and in some 
other small sections. 

The land taken out of crops has been 
put into pasture and wood lots. This re- 
duction in crop land has occurred despite 
the noticeable increase in population. 
While the crop area decreased 5%, the pope 
ulation increased nearly 8%. 





HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
GREAT SQUAB FARM :'c: 


which everybody should read This — 
started small in backyard when at school 
*| with no money. now has $30,000 plant, 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbi. You can do the same. 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to 
you for names and addresses of four 
your friends and only ten cents silver of 
U.S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 
434 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 


QUALITY PULLETS (iie.. cntns ota 


pullets from farm range, high quality stock. 
Leghorns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Buff Orpington and Minorcas at $1.50 each Brahe 
mas, White Orpingtons and Giants, $2.50 each. 
Mature, laying Pullets, all breeds at bargain 
prices. Baby Chicks a weekly all year 
around. dJilustrated Ca Fr 

GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, WN. J. 


"as WHITE LEGHORNS, April hatch, $2.00 
PULLETS each. Reds and Barred Rocks, 3% 
months old, $1.35 each. R. E. LOVELL, Plainfield, Ct. 














ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Eggs, 
low Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 








FEEDING PIGS 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Either Chester and 
Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 
weeks old, $4.75 each. Also a handsome lot of pure bred 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks ola, $6 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 C.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatise 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expense, 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping erates— 
Ref. Tanner's Wat’! Bank. 

206 Washington St., 
Tel. Wob. 1415 





A. M. LUX, WOBURN, MASS. 





, EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR ~~ 
We Pay Yorkshire and Chester white cross, 
Chester and “Berkshire cross pigs 7 to & weeks old, $550 
each: 8 to 9 weeks old, $6 each. Pure bred ChesteP 
white ¥ weeks old, $7.50 each. These are all large 
growthy pigs, weaned and eating. We crate and ship 
C. 0. D. to your depot. No charge for shipping crates of 
express. These are net prices. If satisfactory, pay ex- 
press man, and if not, return at our expense. 


Wilt ship from 2 to 50 to you on approval 
CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS, 
Yorks hire 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE ¢ 3.'..°0% 


eross or Yorkshire and Berkshire cross, all large growthy 
pigs weaned and eating pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 
each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $4.75 each. Send in and get 
from 2 to 50 pigs. Also pure bred Chester White Bar- 
rows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. Pure 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. 
I will ship C. 0. D. to you on approval. If pigs are not 
satisfactory at your depot, have pigs returned at my ex- 
pense. Safe delivery guaranteed. No charge for shipping 
erates. WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass: 
Tel. 0086. 
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The Farm News 


Kautzman Sentenced For Part in Milk Gratt 


REDERICK W. KAUTZMAN, for- 
mer supervising milk inspector of the 
Health Department in New York City, was 
sentenced on September 21st to serve from 
3% to 10 years in state’s prison. Kautz- 
man was convicted on August 20th of hav- 
ing taken a bribe in connection with his 
work as milk inspector. He vras found 
guilty of having accepted a bribe on July 
30th, 1924, from Samuel Doner, a whole- 
sale cream dealer. It was through Kautz- 
man that Doner was permitted to bring 
into the city and sell bootleg cream, con- 
trary to law. 
Hearings on additional milk graft evi- 
dence began on September 22nd at the 
offices of Health Commissioner Harris, 
under Commissioner Kelby, formerly Su- 
reme Court Justice, and under Mayor 
Walker, investigating the milk and poultry 
graft in the Health Department. It is said 
that graft in the poultry inspection depart- 
ment will dwarf anything so far revealed 
in the milk division. 





L. E. Sands Sentenced to 
Atlanta 

EWIS E. SANDS of Albion, N. Y. 

former “Bean King,” has been sen- 
tenced to two years in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, Ga. Sands entered 
a plea of guilty to the charge of using the 
mails to defraud, in the Federal District 
Court in Canandaigua. Judge J. R. Hazel, 
in Buffalo, presided. Sands headed the 
company which bore his name and went 
through a sensational million dollar failure 
two years ago last month. He was tried 
twice in the Orleans County Court for 
grand larceny, but escaped conviction. 





WGY Changes Farm Program 
HE General Electric Co., in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has announced that the 

agricultural hour of WGY will hence- 

forth be every Wednesday evening, be- 
ginning at 6:45 P. M. standard time. This 

——— was formerly on the air every 

onday evening and more recently on 

Tuesday evenings. News items furnished 

by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are broad- 

casted during the period. 





T. G. Caldwell Killed in Auto 
Accident on September 15th 
IEODORE G. CALDWELL, Presi- 


dent and General Manager of Brown 
& Bailey Condensed Milk Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and a director in the organization, 
was killed in an automobile accident. Mr. 
Caldwell was known intimately to hun- 
dreds of dairymen in the New York Milk 
Shed and many were acquainted with him 
in a lesser degree. 





News from the Southern Tier 
of New York 


OGA County suffered a big loss in 
the two fires that destroyed many 
thousands of dollars worth of property, 
during fair week. The five large barns 
on the George F. Blewer estate, in the 
town of Newark Valley, with all their con- 
tents (with the exception of the live stock, 
which were safely removed from the burn- 
ing pile) were burned, said contents being 
all the farm equipment of the most modern 
machinery—too tons of hay and many oats. 
Of all the machinery and tools only one 
horse rake was saved. The 30 cows were 
left to be milked by hand, as the milking 
machine and engine are gone. It is alleged 
that the foreman (during the absence of 
the owner on his wedding trip) took the 
tractor into one of the barns, to grind 
some feed, and that the engine back- 
fired. 
Had it not been for the assistance of 
the Owego Fire Department, the $10,000 
se, too would have burned, as it was 
on fire many times. The buildings and 
contents were said to value $20,000, but 
in view of the high cost of lumber and 
labor, it is doubted if the buildings alone, 
five barns and two silos, could be replaced 
by that amount. 


Bennett Flour Mills Burn 


The same day the Bennett Flour &nd 
Feed Mills at Tioga Center were destroyed 
by fire. The loss of these mills are in- 
estimable to the farmers in the surround- 

country, as mills are getting scarce in 


this County. The Mills entailed a mone- 
tary loss of $20,000, but that does not 
include the farmers. 

Tioga County Fair was considered the 
best ever. Larger exhibits—and more 
people. The fireworks on Wednesday 
evening were grand exhibits of mechanism. 
The races were not what we expected, as 
the track was so softened by recent rains. 
But taking it all in all, the fair was con- 
sidered a great success, from about all 
viewpoints. 

Potatoes are being sold for $1.50 to 
$2.00 a bushel—on the streets and in the 
stores. 

Eggs have jumped higher. Forty-five 
to fifty cents a dozen. Butter 50 to 55 
cents a pound. Beans about the same, 10 
cents a pound.—Mrs. D. B., Tioga County. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. Grover 


NWJHEAT seeding is in full swing, 
though some stubbles are still to be 
turned for wheat. 

Silo filling has begun, with a good crop 
of corn with which to fill or to husk for 
grain, if we have no frost for two weeks. 
Threshing is going on to a finish earlier 
than usual and wheat is averaging 24 bu- 
shels per acre. Oats are running about 
45 bushels or better where they were not 
out in the rain long. 

Some second crop hay or clover seed 
can be made in this section, if seed fills 
well enough. 

The .peach crop is a big one and they 
are selling along $1.50 to $2.00 for the 
best varieties. 

The apple crop is a very good one, as 
the Buffalo Valley fruit farm expects 30,- 
000 bushels of apples. 

There is more of a demand for good 
farms by tenants than there has been for 
a few years past. But very few farms 
are changing owners. 

J. L. Reitz, of Brook Park, had a yield 
of over 51 bushels of wheat per acre on a 
24 acre field, sown early in October. John 
C. Cline, of Vicksburg, threshed 76 bu- 
shels of oats per acre from 8% acres, 
which are among the best yields in Union 
County. 

The Farmers’ Bank of Mifflinburg is re- 
modeling their building to make it into 
a modern banking house. The Lewisburg 
National Bank is having a new building 
erected further west in Lewisburg, in the 
direction in which the town is growing. 


Dutchess County Wants Milk 
Tester 


We have been informed by Mr. A. L. 
Shepherd, manager of the Dutchess County 
Farm Bureau, that he is looking for a 
trained man to take the position of super- 
visor of the cow testing association in that 
county. This is an excellent opportunity 
for graduates of agricultural high schools 
or state schools of agriculture. Those 
who are interested should communicate 
with Mr. Shepherd at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


National Dairy Show to Feature 
Juniors 


"TWENTY States are sending teams to 
_* the vocational high school dairy judg- 
ing contest at the National Dairy Show, 
October 6 to 13, according to J. A. Linke, 
Field Agent, Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, superintendent of the contest. 
The twenty teams are selected in competi- 
tion among the Smith-Hughes high school 
in their respective states. The De Laval 
Separator Company is offering a $400 
scholarship to the vocational student mak- 
ing the highest number of points in judg- 
ing all breeds. The American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club offers a $400 s¢holarship to the 
individual ranking first in judging Jerseys. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association will give 
a similar award. The Michigan State 
Farm Bureau is banqueting the teams on 
Saturday evening, October 9, at the De- 
troit Y. M. C. A. 





* Grazing woodlands is the best way in 
the world to create a future timber short- 
age. Nature has never yet found a way 
to keep trees growing when stock ate the 
leaves off znd trampled the seedlings into 
the ground. 


A Fast Two Ton Truck | 


at One Ton Price! 


No one ton truck in the world can compare in 
performance or price with the Ford Truck. 
Every farmer knows that. 

The Ford Truck that is equipped with the Super 
Warford Six Speed Transmission has both two 
ton capacity and high road speed. 

This is because the added gear ratios (six in all) 
double the pulling power in low gear, and reduce 
engine revolutions in high gear. 

The low gear, known as underdrive, allows forty 
revolutions of the engine to a single revolution of 
the rear wheels, which means the truck will pull 
two tons wherever a horse can go. 

In high gear, known as overdrive, the truck hauls 
the double load over good roads at thirty miles 








an hour without engine racing. 

That’s the truck you ought to have. 
Especially when it costs about one-third as much 
as any standard two tonner, and gives you Ford 


operating economy. 


Ask the Ford dealer or Warford distributor nearest you. 


Warford 


PROD 















The Warford Corp., 44 Whitehall St. New York City 
Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor “4 


Foster Warford Company, 

Warford Eastern Company, 
Massachusetts Warford Co., 
Warford Pittsburgh Company, 


Please send me full information—without 
obligation on my part. 


Address 


Town - 
{ } I have a Ford Truck 


Isn’t it? 


UCTS 







Albany, Auburn, Buffalo, N. Y. 
aye ie Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











{ } 1 expect to have one 
(Please check which) 








BUY ANY 
WITTE Log 
and 
Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 


* N yy 
: 


Magneto % vi 
At Equipped ; 


Buy From the Make 


and Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fel 

pm Meri. se ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
Completely 





Sa. v nd is labor —. 4 

equip; wi ico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 

Write today for my big FREE 

ree= Catalog and Low Easy Payment. 

Prices. No obligation. Also 

manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 30 

H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
$808 Revpire Diis., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ik o also made from nearest of 
ese warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


| 





| 


WALL PAPER 


for every room in the home. All our papers are 
priced low, but quality is not sacrificed to make a 
low price. It will not cost much to re-paper your 
walls but how much more cheerful your home will 
be during those long evenings that will soon be here. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE 



























Large book of actual samples of Wall Paper and 
borders FREE Full instructions for measuring and 
hanging. 


WINDOW SHADES 


of all gra@es—from the best that are made to the 
cheapest that are good. 
Mail a post-card today. 
Smorton Wall Paper Co. 
Dept. A Utica, N. Y. | 
pte 45 

















HAVE A DRINK 


of fresh, sweet Cider or pure Fruit Juice. Make 
it yourself from your own fruit or berries, then 
you know it is clean and wholesome. CLARK 
“Curaway” Cider Millis and Fruit Presses, like 
Crark “Curaway” Disk Harrows, are unusually 
high quality; they give perfect satisfaction and 
last for years. Get yours before the rush, Write 
for catalog and prices TODAY. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co., 61 Elm St., Higganem, Ct. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
7 Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells bow I 
d cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. W. BOGUE, 

10800 Bogue Bidg., 1147 WN. Ill. St., Indianapolis, 











FOR LIVESTOCK ADVERTISING 
USE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


READ BY THE MEN 
YOU WANT TO REACH 
WHO?—Farmers and breeders. 
HOW MANY ?—140,000 
WHEN ?—Every Week 
WHERE ?—The eastern states. 
. > > 


particulars write 

BALDWIN, 
Livestock Mgr. 

American Agriculturist 


For and 


rates 
H. 














Danlelson, Conn. 

















{ When Writing Advertisers Please Mention the American Agriculturist 1. 
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Why put the Cart before the Horse 
in Your “Farm Problem” ? 


Chanvineg ur methods to meet cond! 


th rt) try wr to change con 


Farm in the leeality that cut our 


guln between Ch poake Lia nd the 
Atlontic HH00 sq. rotle made Pi farm 

‘ r low t ind high profits 
b . elit ‘ nomic conditions and 
clio ' sj to the great seaboard cities 


ri crops earlier even than in many 
localities much farther South (Coopera- 
tive marketing. Land available at low 
prices by splitting up of large farms for 
more intensive cultivation, 


end for the big, interesting BRooklet— 
mailed free for the coupon. We haven't 
oom in this amall space to tell you the 
manifold benefits, 


sociation has nothing to sell. 
believe all farmers 
tlity’sa advantages. 


Our as 
Our farmer members 
hould know this lox« 


DeELMAR-VA 


DELAWARE, 








MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA PENINSULAR COUNTIES 











in ‘ i t & Maga re 
And Here's The 
Remington Sportsman's 
Knife 
with «tag lie and two 








good, clean job o 
SPECIAL OFFER. W 
May 


The 

name “Rem. “Eee 
ington” on the “Sly FS al ‘ 
biade is your _ . 





Sativfaction guaranteed of moncy refonded. Mail your 


WE 
order today te HUNTING & Frise ~ MAGAZI 
294 Newbery St OSTON, MASS 














— -- 










MAZING INVENTION, Piriiliont, 
t, mellow white light, restful to 
Burns 96° @ Equals 





sal t Mlancy of ¢ tec tri city, 1-10th 

v 0 times brighter than wick 

b t thtul. Bas to oper- 

ak _ No soot. No odor. 

Low 1 yuaranteed, Table 

famp:, v 7 a. @ larops and lant chal 
REE Trial. 









i ’ 
Din AReVA | Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association | 
| 126 Del-Mar-Va Bidg., Salisbury, Md. | 
( y ) | Please send me descriptive Booklet. The kind of 
¥ | Farming [ am Interested im lm... cece eee weneee | 
Tra lh cad 
b ’ melee | EOIIE onc ccccceccccccececceeeesesececescoecooesceooe | 
ME MBMIOUE: . icon cccndninecesccesscoenscenssses 4 
“Eastern Shore ‘oe | 
U PweTTTTT TITTY Tt ee ee oo 
1 Te cmininaaanentaaietnseneunnelnl 
Hunting & Fishing 
vn 52) pace mouthly [HUNTING 
mag t rammed full of 
Souien” Giten engin | @OGeUeen 
and trapping tories and 
pictures, valuable informa Have a 
a ‘ed —e — profitable 
best places t business 


of your own 
right at home 


E START YOU AND FINANCE YOU. 
W You have nothing to invest. Choicest 
stock of all kinds, celebrated Western 
New York grown, from Geneva, the location 
selected for the N. Y. State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 
Ilome and factory ground plantings offer 
great possibilities, town parka, selling to fruit 
growers, farmers, ete Everareens, Hedges, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, ete, 
Everything in the nursery line and of very best 


ty. 
Ike independent and prosperous; build up a 
bie business of your own. Pleasant work in 
the open air. 

C. W. Myers, Pennsylvania, received our 
check for one week's work in August for 
$131.00 and the next week $101.10. Many 
who are now earning less can do as wel in the 
nursery business as Mr. Myers, or better, whole 
tin or apare time 

Write at ones fe or partic: ular men or women 

ancl} n ma Now is the time to 
atart Wwe ipply full ins true tions and every- 


T. W. RICE 
Member American Association of Norserymea 
GENEVA, NEW YORK 
America’s Great Nursery Section 
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Japan--An Island of Industry 
(Continued from page 1) 
promptly gave his full support to thea salary of 3jooo yens per annum The 


mew government and is now the much 
respected president of the Japanese 
Senate. I saw him frequently as he was 
present at nearly all the functions that 
I attended. He stated that the under- 
lying thought in his mind was the desir- 
ability of hearty, energetic cooperation 
between Japan and the United States, 
which would prove mutually advan- 
tageous. 

The great leaders of commerce, like 
Doctor Dan and Mr. Inouye, have as an 
intelligent if not a greater grasp of in- 
ternational affairs than most of our prom- 
inent internationally posted men. They 
have all the experiences of the great mer- 
chant princes of the past. They are in 
every sense of the word men of affairs. 
When they speak, they speak as the recog- 
nized mouthpieces of the commercial in- 
terests of Japan. All these men, though 
still somewhat disturbed by the after ef- 
fects of the earthquake and great struggle 
still in progress to restore Japan to her 
normal condition, have the most abiding 
faith in the great future of Japan 
~ One of the younger men that I met gave 
his impressions of present conditions. 
About elections, he told me that in 1924 
the average expenses of all the candidates 
for Parliament were $25,000 while the 
highest was $200,000. That a number of 
them paid their own expenses and prac- 
tically ruined themselves in doing so; that 
some millionaires’ sons ran several times 
and sacrificed their entire fortunes; that 
the political machine pays the expenses of 
most of the candidates and that they ob- 
tain their funds from contractors, rich 
merchants and the red light district which 
consists of ten blocks of regulated houses. 
He told me that the civil servants are gen- 
erally honest. They are appointed for life 
and are content to retain their positions. 
Many of them expect to rise toghe rank 
of minister and after they have reached 
that position are generally made members 
of the House of Peers where they receive 





great incentive to become minister is that 
an ex-minister enjoys the confidence and 
the respect of the people. Since the army 
and navy are no longer as powerful ae 
they were and the civil factions are im 
the ascendency, reduced armaments and 
the desire for peace are steadily gaining, 
He said Japan does not fear China’s dk 
vision by European powers as they know 
that the European powers are now too 
weakened to undertake it. He considers 
China a decentralized country which re- 
minds him of a federation or combinatioa 
of South American republics. He thought 
that China could be promptly stabilized if 
the United States, Russia and Japan would 
cooperate in that direction but that the 
present Russian Government cannot be 
trusted. He declared that Japan’s fixed 
policy towards China is one of coopera- 
tion and conciliation and there does not 
exist even a latent desire to become their 
overlord. 

He explained that there is in Japan a 
set of men called genros. They are for- 
mer prime ministers and are always con- 
sulted as to who should be prime minister 
of the country. In that way Japan sensibly 
utilizes the experience of retired leaders 
of the government. This might prove a 
valuable hint to the United States as to 
what to do with their ex-presidents and 
perhaps even ex-vice-presidents. 

One of the prominent barons told me 
that he has never gotten over the depres- 
sion he felt when he saw President Wil- 
son’s fourteen points enlarged into the 
four hundred and forty articles of the 
Versailles Treaty. 

We left Japan with an entirely new 
estimate of what these people are. We 
learned to admire them for their courage, 
indomitable will and disinterested patriot 
ism. ‘They surely deserve an early and 
complete recovery from the stunning blow 
they received from the earthquake 

([prror’s Notre:—Mr. Moergenthau’s 
next article will be on the Philippe Is- 
lands.) 
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HERI: probably is not a single woman wm all the great AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
family who 1s not interested m finding some way to earn a little extra money. 
Thousands of letters come to us asking about various home work schemes, prace 


tically all of which are frauds 


in order to try to find something that might be suggested to farm women that 
would enable them to add a little to their income through home work, the New York 
State College of L:conomics, through the courtesy of Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., 
ss enabled to carry on a study of the economic possibilities for rural girls and 


women of New York State. 


To begin this study it is necessary to find out what they are already doing to 


add to the income of the family. 
submitted. 


In this interest the following questionnawe 1s 
The cooperation of every rural woman or girl who has done something 


to make money and of everyone who desires to add to her income is carnestly 


sought m this study. 


Will you please return the questionnaire which follows to the Department 
of Household Management, College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


New York. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO DETERMINE WHAT NEW YORK STATE 
RURAL WOMEN AND GIRLS ARE DOING OR WANT TO DO 


TO ADD. TO MONEY INCOME OF THE FAMILY. 
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Some Hints on Putting Up the 
Radio Aerial 

HE summertime or fall is the only 
time when one can comfortably climb 
buildings, trees, poles, etc., and put up 
or repair radio aerials. Hence let’s hope 
most of our readers have already taken 
care of any changes necessary or will do 
so before winter. 

To emphasize those points on aerial erec- 
tion which are of greatest importance in 
order to provide an installation which will 
be electrically efficient as well as durable, 
a list of suggestions is given: 

1. WIRE. The very best is black en- 
amelled No. 12 copper. No 13 stranded 
copper also very good. Heavy copper rib- 
bon good but easily damaged or broken 
by ice and snow. 

2. INSULATORS. Pyrex or other 
glass best because can be easily cleaned 
and SHOW dirt that should be removed. 

3. POLES. If any necessary, wood is 
best unless 25 to 30 feet of space allow- 
able from end of aerial to pole, with rope 
or iron wire to bridge the gap. 

4. GUY-WIRE., Galvanized No. 12 
or No. 14 suitable for this purpose, for 
guying poles. 

5. HEIGHT. As _ high as_ possible. 
Length less important than height—par- 
ticularly height above surrounding objects. 
Ten to fifteen feet above flat roof desir- 
able. Five to ten feet above tree-top 
if tree used for fastening insulator. Pole 
lashed in tree-top will accomplish this. 

6. ROPES AND PULLEYS. Sash- 
cord excellent type of rope. Always use 
pulley on pole or tree unless easy to climb 
in any weather. Hang weight or use heavy 
spring to maintain aerial taut under tem- 
perature changes and wind. 

7. LENGTH. Better if not over 100 
feet counting lead-in. Height much more 
umportant. 


8. JOINTS. Don't have any, unless 
thoroughly soldered. Make aerial and 
lead all one piece of wire. 
 % LEAD-IN. Use porcelain tubing 
inserted through window-frame. If desir- 


able not to damage window-frame, cut 
narrow board to fit underneath lower sash 
and insert tubing through hole in board. 
10. SEPARATION. Aerial must not 
come close to trees, roofs, metal signs, 
other wires, etc. Try to erect to have 
maximum clearance all areund.—B. Foorer. 


Longer ‘‘B’’ Battery Life 

ERTAINLY the “B” battery problem 
“ is one that is acute with many radio 
listeners. Sometimes they last but a month 
or two before they must be discarded and 
money spent for new ones. 

Here are some hints on getting service 
froni them: 

1. Buy “B” batteries from a reliable 
store where business is brisk. You are 
then assured of fresh stock. “B” bat- 
teries handled by dealers of other kinds 
as a side-line may lie on the shelves for 
months before sale. 

2. Buy a well-known brand. Good “B” 
batteries are never on the “bargain” coun- 
ters. Pay a good price for them—it’s 
money saved in the end every time. 

3. Purchase batteries that are big 
enough; for sets of four tubes and over 
the very largest size is most economical. 
The only excuse for diminutive “B” bat- 
teries is for compactness, as in a port- 
able set. 

4- Don’t test “B” batteries 
ammeter—use a voltmeter always. 

5. Do not stand “B” batteries in a 
warm place—particularly near a radiator 
or where the hot sun will shine on them. 
This dries out the moist paste with which 
the cells are filled. 

6. Be sure your set is properly equipped 
with proper value of “C” battery, for 
without the “C” battery the drain on the 

B” batteries may easily be nearly twice 
as great.—B. Foorr. 


with an 


Questions About Radio 
Battery Charging 

Can 1! charge my battery while the radio 
set Is running without doing any damage? 

Yes, but with most chargers there will 
be a resulting “hum” from the charger 
that will interfere with reception. A 
trickle charger and most electrolytic 
chargers can be used in this way with 
little or no “hum.” 

Is there any damage done by forgettin 
to turn off the charges for etverel heute 
after the battery is fully charged? 

No, none, except that the battery may 
become slightly warm and the water will 
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be more rapidly evaporated. Did you ever 
stop to realize that an auto battery is 
charged by the car generator all the time? 
You will have to add water oftener if 
you do this. 

The wooden casing of my battery has 
broken away. Can I use the celis standing 
outside of the box? I do my own charging. 

Surely. Better stand the cells in a flat 
glass dish. You can easily make another 
box out of hard wood, coating inside and 
outside well with black asphaltum paint, 

—B. Foor. 





“A Day” Instead of “A Year” 


In the issue of September 18 on page 
14 a typographical error was made that 
bears correction. It was stated that the 
miniature Niagara at the State Fair repre- 
sented a yearly production of the dairy 
farms of this state which total approxim- 
ately 10 million quarts per year. This 
statement should have read “approximately 
10 million quarts per day.” 
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The Carolinian—sy rata Sabatim 


The British forces have escaped from 
the trap which the Colonial army has set 
for them. Harry Latimer, major in the 
Colomal Army, is held as being responsible 
for this information getting to the British, 
st being assumed that the secret of the 

lans known only to him and ins two 
superiors had been conveyed to his wife 
Myrtle, she in turn being suspected of 
passing the information on to her father, 
a British subject. A court of maqutry ts 
hastily called with Governor Rutledge 
presiding and Latimer’s former officer 
General Moultrie and others attending. 
Latimer and his wife testify as to all that 
has gone before. It is revealed that it 
was impossible for the Colonial plans to 
reach the British and yet the facts prove 
the British were warned of the flanking 
action of the Colonial troops under 
Lincoln. 

It was the only thing to be, since his 
silence must condemn him; and so he 
chose, as his wife had chosen, a course 
of utter candour. He began by telling 
then: how he had discovered for himself 
that his wife was deceiving him with 
those falsehoods to which she had now 
confessed. 

Moultrie interrupted him at that stage. 
‘Are you telling us that you knew the 
real identity of this man Neild?’ 

‘Tam. I discovered it when I exam- 
ined him.’ 

‘And you kept it to yourself?’ 

‘For the very reasons my wife has 
given you. Mandeville used the same 
arguments with me that he had already 
used with her. He showed me that he 
and Carey had so entangled and com- 
promised my wife that I could not de- 
nounce him without endangering her. So 
I contented myself for the present with 
detaining him, thereby rendering him 
at least powerless to harm us by espion- 
ant ‘ 

Thence, after a pause, he resumed the 
tale of his suspicions, his torment of 
doubt on the score of the extent of his 
wife’s faithlessness, and his resolve, so 
terrible in its consequences, to put her 
to the test. 

‘In that evil hour, sir,’ he told Rut- 
ledge, ‘I remembered something you 
first said years ago and repeated lately, 
‘in connection with the traitor Feather- 


stone: that when a person is suspected 
of spying, it is possible by means of 
false information to establish his guilt 


and mislead the enemy at one and the 
same time.’ 

‘But this test, sir . . . the nature of 
this test!’ cried Moultrie ‘Would you 
have us believe pos sible so extraordi- 
nary a fatality, so extraordinary a coin- 


cidence ?” 


‘It is hardly a coincidence at all. If 
General Moultrie will recall words said 
to me a little while before—words sim- 
ilar to those which he used to your ex- 
cellency a few hours later at the meet- 


ing of the Council. . 
‘Ave! I remember!’ Moultrie inter 


r pted him 


- 4 . 

‘You deplored, sir, civilian tnterven- 
tion in military affairs but for which 
Lincoln's army ‘would have been where 


it was required instead of idling at Sa- 
vannah. When you said that, you sug- 
gested the obvious test, and I applied it. 
Now, sirs, you know all, and I hope 
that you believe as firmly as I believe 
that my wife is innocent.’ 
‘You overlook, sir,’ said 
gravely, ‘that if we belicve you now— 
carcely sce, all the facts consid- 


Rutledge 


and I 
ered, what other explanation fits—the 


case against Mrs. Latimer is stronger 
than it ever was. The extraordinary test 
you tell us you applied makes possible 
what seemed impossible before: that she 


have communicated to her fath- 


she ul 
er, before he was arrested, this false in- 
formation, which yet was true.’ 
Latimer’s eyes dilated in sudden fear. 
Only now did he perceive how his trust 
in truth had been misplaced. In his 


eandour he 


had overshot the mark. 


‘Oh, my God!’ he groaned, and sank 
down again into his seat. 

‘But it clears him,’ cried Myrtle. ‘You 
cannot doubt the truth of what he has 
told you. Your excellency has said that 
it fits.’ 

‘Do you admit, madam,’ Rutledge ask- 
ed her, ‘that you conveyed this informa- 
tion to your father?’ 

‘I did not,’ she answered firmly. ‘I 
swear that I did not.’ 

Rutledge bowed his head. ‘If there are 
n. further questions for the witness...’ 
He paused, his hand upon the bell, and 
after a moment, none of his associat-- 
making shift to speak, he rang. 

Shubrick was prompt to answer the 
Summons, 

‘Is the man who calls. himself Neild 
here yet?’ 

The ensign replied that he was wait- 
ing. 

‘Bring him in,’ said Rutledge, and to 
fill in the pause that followed, he re- 


without grave danger to his wife and 
even to himself.’ 

‘Will you repeat these reasons?” 

‘That is my intention. The game, I 
see, is lost, like most games I ever play- 
ed. I was always an unlucky gambler; 
but at least always a good loser.’ And 
the story he told them now was one 
that confirmed in every particular what 
they had already heard. 

Rutledge’s next question was a little 
startling to them all. 

‘If you were told that, after having 
learnt these facts from you, Mrs. Lati- 
mer had conveyed to her father secret in- 
formation obtained from her husband, 
which could be of use to the British, what 
should you say?’ 

‘Say?’ Mandeville’s astonishment was 
unfeigned. ‘What does your excellency 
say?’ What does any man who reasons 
say ?” 

‘Ah!’ said Rutledge. ‘And yet, conveyed 
such information certainly was.’ 

‘By Mrs. Latimer?’ cried Mandeville. 
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What Happened to the Trumpeter? 


His disappearance and the events which just precede 
and immediately follow, constitute one of the highest 
points in all English literature. Read this great mystery 


Beau Geste ByP.C.Wren 


This, the best mystery story of a generation starts in 
the October 16th issue of American Agriculturist. 








turned to the notes he was making 
pencil. 
CHAPTER XVII 


JUDGMENT 


NAAJOR MANDEVILLE came in be- 

tween two troopers, erect, firm of 
step, confident and composed of coun- 
tenance. 

Myrtle, at the end of her examination, 
ha‘ been led aside by Tom Izard to an- 
other chair. And now, in obedience to 
a sign from Rutledge, Shubrick and the 
guards fell back a little, leaving the pris- 
oner face to face with the Governor. 

The Englishman’s dark, piercin;; eyes 
took in the situation at a glance. Whilst 
much of it still remained mysterious, he 
perceived his own danger in the intent 
scrutiny to which he was subjected, and 
he suspected at once that his identity 
was known. He was not left in any 
doubt. 

‘We understand,’ said Rutledge, ‘that 
yow are Captain Mandeville, a British 
officer.’ 

Che abruptness of the challenge startl- 
ed him a little. So much his face be- 
trayed. But only for a moment was he 
thrown off his balance. In the next he 
was bowing, cool and urbane, to Rut- 
ledge, and correcting him precisely as in 
similar case he had corrected Latimer. 

‘Major Mandeville, if you please.’ And 
he added, not without irony: ‘Your hum- 
ble obedient.’ 

‘You confess yourself, of course, a 
British spy?’ 

‘Considering the garb in which you 
behold me, the confession is surely un- 
necessary.’ 

‘You know, Major Mandeville, what 
awaits you?’ Rutledge asked him. 

‘Naturally. It by no means exkausts 
my perspicacity.’ 

Rutledge considered him a moment 
before putting his next question. 

‘Have you, yourself, any notion why 
Major Latimer should not immediately 
have denounced you upon discovering 
your true identity?’ 

‘I gave Major Latimer excellent rea- 
sons why he could not denounce me 


He spoke contemptuously. ‘Sirs, your wits 
need furbishing.’ 

Rutledge invited his associates to ques- 
tion the witness if they so desired. They 
did not, and Shubrick was ordered to re- 
move him, and to bring in Sir Andrew 
Carey. 

Mandeville’s glance sought Myrtle in a 
pleading farewell. He had done his best 
for her at the last, and gratitude now in- 
vested her eyes with a look of compassion. 

After that he took his place between his 
guards, and went out, his step as firm, his 
head as high as that of any man who ever 
faced that fate of a detected spy. 

When he had gone, Rutledge repeated to 
them in a slightly different form the ques- 
tion he had put to Mandeville himself. 

‘If you believe what that man has told 
us of his interview with Mrs. Latimer—and 
it closely confirms her own and Major 
Latimer’s stories—ask yourselves whether, 
upon learning such abominable facts cone 
cerning her father, it is credible that she 
would have conveyed information to him.’ 

‘But the fact,’ cried Moultric in distress, 
‘the damnable fact that the information 
was conveyed ?’ 

‘Aye,’ said Gadsden. ‘That’s something 
that remains unshaken and unexplained.’ 

And Colonel Laurens silently nodded his 
agreement. 

‘Carey’s evidence may shake it,’ said 
Rutledge. ‘I do not know. But whilst we 
examine him, keep present in your minds 
what I have said.’ 

That was the first word in his favour 
that Latimer had heard from his judges, 
and to him the amazing fact was that it 
should proceed from one whom he had 
come to regard almost as his personal en- 
emy, one whom three days ago he had 
threatened with a challenge to follow when 
the settlement of the present troubles of 
Charles Town should make it possible. 

Rutledge was speaking again. ‘It will 
be best, I think, if Mrs. Latimer is not 
present at the examination of her father, 
in case we should afterwards wish to re- 
examine her.’ He made the statement inter- 
rogatively, and upon receiving the acqui. -- 
cence of the others, he begged Captain 
Izard to conduct her from the room. 


“We leave her in your charge, Captain 
Izard. Take her into the dining-room untif 
we need her agin.’ 

As she was passing out, she looked very 
wistfully at her husband, almost as if in 
fear. Harry Latimer returned the giance 
with one which at first was no more than 
its reflected expression, but which ended 
in a smile of confidence and encourages 
ment, 

Rutledge was bending over his sheet of 
paper, referring now to one, now to the 
other, of the documents before him, hig 
pencil travelling faster than ever. 

At length Sir Andrew Carey, under 
guard, was ushered in by Shubrick. It wag 
the first time that Latimer had seen him 
since that night of their duel at Brewton’s, 
four years ago, and he was amazed at the 
change in the man. His bulk had shrunk 
so that his clothes hung loose and empty 
about him, and he seemed to have lost 
height. His face, so full, ruddy, and 
hearty in the old days, was grey and 
hollow-cheeked. Zs carried himself age 
gressively, but his feebleness was not to 
be dissembled, and he leaned heavily upon 
acane. In his eyes alone was there vigour 
and life. They smouldered balefully as 
they fell upon Latimer; then glowed with 
sardonic smile as they raked the faces of 
the others present. 

Rutledge wrote on, without raising his 
head, so engrossed now in his task that 
he did not even look up when, in fierce exe 
pression of his hatred, Carey mockingly 
addressed the little gathering. 

‘But where is the hero of the hour? 
Your great General Lincoln?’ 

Rutledge laid down his pencil, at last, 
and looked up. There was the ghost of a 
smile on his thin lips, but his voice was as 
cold as ever. 

‘If General Lincoln has not yet arrived, 
at least General Prevost has departed. The 
reflection may serve to cool your insolence 
when I add to it that I have documentary 
evidence before me that you have been 
acting as an enemy agent in Charles Town.’ 

‘An enemy agent? Why, you pitiful 
traitor...’ 

‘A British agent, if you prefer it. You 
know enough of the world, I am sure, to 
have some notion of what may happen to 
you.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Carey, attempting bravado. 
But he was none too successful. His lips 
quivered, and his glance fell away before 
Rutledge’s. 

Moultrie asked a question: ‘Have you 
any notion sir, how the British came to 
be informed of the approach of General 
Lincoln? 

A shade of annoyance crossed Rutledge’s 
face, as if this were not a question that he 
desired. 

Carey’s eyes gleamed. He paused a moe 
ment before answering. ‘I have. They 
were informed by me upon information 
obtained from Major Latimer.’ 

If any doubt could still have lingered in 
Latimer’s mind of the truth of what he 
had heard from his wife and Mandeville, 
this deliberate, cool-blooded lie must finale 
ly have mispelled it. 

‘You are very e: ger, sir,’ cried Laurens, 
‘to swear away your life.’ 

“My life?’ He shrugged his still heavy 
shoulders. ‘Haven’t you just told me, you 
murderers, that my life is forfeit?’ 

‘But not the life of Major Latimer,’ said 
Rutledge. ‘Nor would you swear it away 
so glibly if what you say is true. By doirg 
so, you testify in his favour.’ 

Carey’s smouldering eyes considered the 
Governor in repressed fury. He realized 
his false step, and he set about retrieving 
it. 

‘You are right, Mr. Rutledge,’ he said 
quietly. ‘It serves no purpose to deceive 
you.’ Then, in a voice vibrating with pase 
sion, he went on: ‘You all know the wrong, 
the unpardonable wrong this man did me. 
Like a coward he bound my hands, so that 
I could not take satisfaction from him in 
an honourable way. Was that to be borne? 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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State Fair Judging Contest 


Three Hundred Boys and Giris Take Part 


T the 86th New York State Fair at 

Syracuse the largest group of farm 
boys and girls in the history of the judg- 
ing contest assembled on Monday and Tues- 
day to compete for many prizes and other 
special awards in the judging of dairy 
cattle, horses, poultry, apples, potatoes and 
corn. This group numbered nearly 300 
and was made up of judging teams from 
39 of the high school departments of agri- 
culture from all parts of the state, three 
of the special state schools of agriculture, 
14 junior project county club teams and 


a number of boys and girls from the 
farms near Syracuse. 
The entire use of the Coliseum was 


given over all day Monday to the boys 
judging department. Judging farm work 
horses and dairy cattle made up the day. 
In the horse events, H. S. Canfield of 
Watkins Glen made almost a perfect score 
in addition to the first prize money was 
awarded a_ subscription to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

In dairy cattle rings of cows and heifers 
of each of the four principal breeds were 
judged. The competition was both by in- 
dividuals and by schools or clubs. The 
three highest teams in the agricultural 
school group were Webster, Canandaigua 
and Alfred State School. In the junior 
project club competition the boys of the 
West Winfield club in Herkimer county 
made up of William Griffith, Walter Har- 
rison and Louis Klung and in charge of 
Harold Love, took first place. 

The school team from Webster and the 
club team from West Winfield were each 
awarded an attractive bronze wall plaque 
from the State Fair Commission by Com- 
mission Pyrke. Commissioner Pyrke also 
awarded to the four highest individuals 
in each the agricultural school group, 
and the county club, group, watch-fob 
medals from the State Fair Commission, 
with blue, red, yellow and white ribbons 


signifying relative standing of the re- 
cipients. 
[he boys. receiving these medals 


also win the honor of representing New 
York State at the National Dairy Show 
to be held on October 6th at Detroit in 
the interstate competition in judging dairy 
cattle. The boys receiving these medals 
and therefore, earning membership on the 
New York State agricultural school judg- 
ing team were; William Moran, Can- 
andaigua; Alvin Helfikn, Webster; Law- 
rence Kenney, Jordan and Francis Hyatt, 
Marcellus. The boys making up the State 
junior project club team were William 
Griffith of West Winfield; Raymond Mc- 
Laughlin of Delhi; Peter Lucksinger of 
Syracuse and Baunes Marshman of Ox- 
ford. In addition to the medals each of 
these boys will receive $50 from the State 
Fair Commission to aid them in their ex- 
penses in attending the National Dairy 
Show. 

Glen J. Wight of Canandaigua has been 
selected to accompany the four boys of 
the farm school group to Detroit. 

The winners in the other events were 
as follows: George L. Hatfield of Homer; 
first in poultry, Carleton Graves, Pratts- 
burg, first in fruit; F. C. Crissey, Tru- 





mansburg, first in corn; Martin Doan, 
Marcellus, first in potatoes. These latter 
boys were given special awards of sub- 
scriptions by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

A large silver cup was offered by Mr. 
Aiken of Syracuse to the boy who was the 
best all around judge and made the highest 
score in all six judging events. Clarence 
Carpenter of Malone was decided to re- 
ceive this honor. This margin, however, 
over George Powers of Canandiagua was 
one of fractions. 

The judging program of the Fair was 
under the supervision of W. J. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education of 
the State Department of Education, and 
the success of the program was due to the 
careful planning of Mr. Weaver and G. W. 
Harrison, Assistant Secretary of the State 
Fair Commission and also to the fine help 
and cooperation given by all teachers of 
agriculture who had teams of boys in the 
events. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 14) 


Was TI to lie forever under that intolerable 
debt? Since I might aot pay it one way, 
I have paid it another. Pretending to 
yield to my daughter’s intercessions. I 
secretly made my peace with him, and I 
converted him back to the cause from 
which he had traitorously seceded.’ 

‘When? When did you do this?’ 
trie asked. ‘Be more precise.’ 

‘Six months ago,’ he answered impatient- 
ly, as if the interruption were frivolous; 
and he swept on wit! his tale of infamy. 
‘Why, do you think, did I do it? That 
might entangle and break him in the end. 
For months now he has been supplying me 
with information which I have been for- 
warding to the British, and which has 
brought about the frustration of your rebel 
aims. Thus he has doubly served my 
ends.’ 

Again Rutledge was ‘Of 
that we were already more or less persuad- 
ed. .t but required your own testimony to 
confirm us.’ 

‘Ha, ha!’ The Baronet almost gloated. 
‘And now you have it. There he stands; 
as false to you as he was false to me; 
false and rotten te the core of him.’ 

Latimer was on his feet, his face in- 
flamed. 

‘Mr. Rutledge, in God’s name, if I am to 
be shot on the word of this vindictive mad- 
red 

Rutledge quelled him sternly. ‘Major 
Latimer, you shall be given opportunity to 
answer, never fear.’ And he resumec. his 
questioning of Sir Andrew. ‘You have 
said that it was yourself conveyed to the 
British the information that Lincoln was 
approaching to surprise them. Was this 
information received from Mrs. Latimer?’ 

‘She was the bearer of a note from her 
husband, which contained it.’ 

‘You have this note?’ 

Carey smiled. ‘It is not a document a 
prudent man would keep.’ 

‘But you are not a prudent man in this 
matter, Sir Andrew. And for your pur- 


Moul- 


surprising. 





part the State Fair Judging Contest. 


3. Weaver, Superintendent of this Department ef the State Fair, le at the left center of the front row. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

















strike. 


This is the tenth anniversary of the great 1916 milk 
In honor of the event, we are 
making a special offer of 


THE TROUBLE 
MAKER 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


This novel is the only permanent record of the 
struggles of the dairymen in 1916, and even more 
than this, it is the best farm story of a generation. 
If you have not read it, you have missed a treat. If 
you have read it, you will want to read it again 
and will want your children to read it. 


Here is a chance to put this great book into your 
library as a permanent record of the struggles, the 
hopes, and the aspirations of your own farm people. 


The publisher’s regular price for this edition is $2.00, but as a 
special offer, we will mail the book postpaid on receipt of 75c for 
all orders received between October 1 and October 30. 
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poses of vengeance what evidence could 
have been more conclusive now? But we 
will pass on. You were arrested within 
a few minutes of your daughter’s visit, and 
your papers were seized at the same time. 
They include this letter which you were 
just finishing. It is in cipher, which of 
itself sufficiently proclaims its object. It 
was intended for te British, was it not?’ 

‘For General Prevost.’ 

‘Yet it was never despatched. How do 
you reconcile that with your assertion that 
the information you received was actually 
conveyed to the British?’ 

It was a question that startled them all, 
with the possible exception of Latimer, 
who, from his own reasoning of yesterday, 
knew already what the answer must be. 
Yet it was not as obvious to Carey. For a 
moment or two he floundered in the trap 
before he perceived the clear way out, and 
took it. 

‘I was arrested a quarter of an hour 
after my daughter left me; but three 
quarters of an hour after she arrived. The 
letter informing General Prevost of Lin- 
coln’s approach was despatched a half- 
hour before my arrest. Otherwise how 


The group of farm boys from agricultural high schools and state schools and Junior project boys and giris together with teachers of agriculture and county leaders who took 


did the news reach Prevost? And you 
know that it did reach him.’ 
‘Aye,’ growled Moultrie, ‘that’s the 


damning fact to which all roads must lead 
in the end, however they seem to be taking 
different directions.’ 

‘A moment, please,’ Rutledge repressed 
him. ‘What, then, Sir Andrew, was the 
object of this further letter, which also, 
as you have told us, was intended ‘or 
General Prevost?’ 

Carey’s answer was prompt. ‘It dupli- 
cated the information. The news was too 
important to be leit to a single messenger, 
I was sending a second one against the 
danger of the first being arrested.’ 

Rutledge sank back ir his chair with 
bowed head and half-closed eyes, -houghts 
fully tapping his teeth with the pencil he 
had taken up again. Then suddenly he 
looked round at the cthers. 

‘Have you any questions for the wits 
ness?’ There was something odd and very 
unusual in his manner, a certain slyness in 
his glance, than which nothing could nor- 
mally be more alien tu John Rutledge, 


(To Be Continued) 
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Stock com~ 
fortable, too 


Your stock needs comfortable, 
well cared for winter quarters 
as much as you do. You can 
not expect them to keep in 


profitable physical condition 
without ample protection. If 
they are not worth such care 


they are not worth keeping. 


To get the best comfort-bring- 
ing equipment that you may 


need, you should consult your 


local “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man. 
His knowledge of your weather 


and other conditions and expert ad- 
vice on materials and equipment are 
valuable to you—and may save you 
a great deal in time and actual 
money loss. 

He has selected dependable and 
properly made devices such as tank 
heaters, water bowls, stanchions, 
litter carriers, etc., for you. He picks 
out good ones because he is right in 
your community, depending on your 
trade, and he MUST satisfy you 
to keep you as his customer. 

See him, too, about such other 
things as halters, rope, forks, bar- 
building paper, lighting 
equipment, locks, hasps, etc. You 


rows, 


will get more in service and satis- 
faction at a “tag” store. 


Your **‘Farm Service’’ 
* Hardware Men. 
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Dress Up the Apple a Bit 


Seasonable 3-A Service Recipes--Stylish Patterns 


this apple country too often the ap- 

ple has become commonplace instead 
of being the basis for-many delightful 
dishe 

Most fruits are at their best eaten 
raw, but the appfe is good either raw or 
C 1. It has the additional advantage 
of « binit ll with other fruits, 
n r fish salad, and with certain 
t foods in cooked dishes. 

rhe following group of recipes offer 
imple and easy ways of using apples 
as almost any part of the meal from 
main dish to dessert 

Apple Rings and Bacon 

Select firm, tart apples. Wash and 
core, but do not peel, the apples. Cut 
them in rings or slices about % inch 
thick Place the rings in a frying pan 
(do not crowd them) with a_ small 
amount of bacon fat, and sprinkle them 
with brown sugar. Add just enough 
boiling water to cover the rings. Cover 
the pan and cook the apples until tender, 
browning them on both sides. Lift 
them on to a hot platter, and serve them 
with a border of crisp bacon. 


Hot Apple Sandwich 


Cover a slice of toasted bread with a 


thick layer of heavy apple sauce. Place 
two slices of bacon on top of the sauce, 
and put in a hot oven until the bacon is 
crisp serve at once 


Apple Sauce 
If a fine, smooth sauce is desired, the 
apples are cooked in clear water until 


soft. They may be put through a strain- 
er or crushed with a spoon, and sugar 
added, and are not cooked at all after 


this. If the finished product is to show 
the apples in pieces or sections, a syrup 
is first made by boiling the sugar and 
the water until the syrup coats the 
poon. The apples are then added and 
cooked until clear. 


Apple-sauce Spice Cake 
1 cup sugar sweetened apple 
Vo cup fat sauce 


1¥%2 cups flour 
teaspoons baking 
powder 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y2 teaspoon nutmeg 4 
V4 teaspoon cloves 
4 teaspoon allspice 1 egg 
Va teaspoon sait Vo cup English wal- 
1 cup thick, un- nuts, chopped 

Cream the fat and sugar, and add the 
apple sauce and the beaten egg. Mix 
and sift the dry ingredients, add the 
nuts, and combine the mixtures, mixing 
them thoroughly. Bake in a loaf, in a 
moderate oven (380°-400° F). If pre- 
ferred, the cake .may be baked in two 
layers 

Stuffed Apples 

1 cup apple pulp 1/3 cup English wal- 
1 cup marshmallows, nuts chopped 

cut in small pieces % cup sugar 

Whipped cream to moisten 

Select bright red apples of uniform 
Polish well, and cut a slice off 
the stem end. Carefully scoop out the 
apple pulp, without breaking the shell 
and leaving a wall % inch thick. To 
avoid discoloration, cover the pulp with 
cold water to which a little lemon juice 
added. Pile the mixture in 
shells, and garnish with a 


size, 


has been 
the apple 
spray ot mint. 

Belmont Baked Apples 
6 red apples V2 cup sugar 


Wipe, core and make two circular 
cuts, through skin of apple, leaving a 
4 inch band midway between stem and 
blossom ends. Put in a baking dish, 
sprinkle with the sugar and add water 
to cover bottom of pan. Bake in hot 
oven until soft, basting every 8 minutes, 
with syrup in pan. Remove to serving 
dish and pour around syrup. 


Apple Fritters 

11/3 cup flour 1 egg 
2 tsp. baking powder 2/3 cup milk 
“% tsp. salt 2 sour apples 

Sift together flour, baking powder 
and salt 3cat egg, add milk, sstir in 
dry ingredients. Pare, core and cut ap- 
ples in small pieces, stsir in batter, drop 


by spoonfuls in deep fat. Serve with 
maple syrup, marmalade or jelly. 


Waldorf Salad 
2 cups finely cup ap- celery 
ple Mayonnaise 
2 cups finely cut Pimentoes 
Mix celery and apple and 
with dressing. Garnish with curled cel- 
ery and pimentoes cut in strips or fancy 
Serve on lettuce. 
Apple Snow 
4 egg whites 
ar 


moisten 


shapes. 


4 sour apples 
Sug 


Wipe, pare, core and quarter apples. 
Steam until tender, rub through sieve. 
There should be 1 cup of pulp. Beat 
whites of egg until stiff, swecten pulp 
to taste and add gradually to beaten egg. 
Continue the beating, pile lightly on a 
glass serving dish, chill and serve with 
cream or steamed custard. 


Apple John 


4 tart apples 2 cups flour 

Brown sugar 1 cup milk 

VY, t. salt 4 tbsp. baking pow- 
1 tbsp. butter der 

Cinnamon 





A. A. Patterns 


Pattern 2829 is 
— a delightful de- 
Vit) sign for slender or 

small women. The 

collar ending in a 

tie is new and the 
\ wristbands tie m 
| bows. The circular 
| flounces are very 
| chic, indeed. The 
pattern cuts im 


4 x sizes 16, 18 years, 
bald _/ 36, 38, 40 and 42 


H 
| Thee’ | 4 inches jae nent. 
\ Pl au ure. te 36-1nc 
UF | IT) size requires 4% 
[\J\ { | \|\ yards of 40-inch 
/ oA oat hy material. Pattern 
( ‘Uy \ [| Price 13c. 
ry 
















2029) || 


Pattern 2833 is . 
a find for full fig-/ 
ures. The = side* € 
plaits, panel band in \. & % 
front and plain back eM 
are all good feat- - 
ures. It comes im 
sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust meas- 
ure. The 36-inch 
size requires 3% 
yards of 40 inch ma- 
terial with % yard 
of 54 inch contrast- 
ing. Price 13c. 


Pattern 2819 is 
especially good for 
the printed geor- 
gettes in pastel 
shades. An after- 
noon or informal 
evening affair calls 
for just such a 
dress. It can be 
made with 3 yards 
of 40 inch mater- 
tal and 2% yards 
of 4% inch rib- 
bon, for 
inch size. 
cuts im sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 in- 
ches bust meas- 
ure. Price 13c. 





Y 


TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). Add 12c to your order for one 
of our Fall Fashion Books. Send all 
orders to Pattern Department, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 
New York City. 











Slice apples into deep buttered pan, 
Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. Dot 
with butter. Spread over crust. Place 
the apple John in a quick oven and bake 
until well browned. Serve with cream 
and sugar or any preferred pudding 
sauce. Do not have this dish too rich, 
as it forms the meal and is really but a 
variation of hot biscuits and apple sauce, 

Apple Tapioca 
%4 cup pearl taploca 2'% cups 
or water 
3g cup granulated '% tsp. salt 
tapioca 7 apples 
V2 cup sugar 

If pearl tapioca is used, cover it gen- 
erously with cold water and allow it to 
stand one hour or over night. 

‘If granulated tapioca is used, no cold 
water is needed. For cither, add boiling 
water and salt to tapioca and cook as 
cereal until transparent. Wash, core 
and pare apples; place them in a butter- 
ed baking dish, fill cavities with sugar, 
pour tapioca over them and bake in 4 
moderate oven until apples are soft, 
Serve with sugar and cream. 


boiling 


A Disappointing ‘‘Improve- 
ment’’ Society 
(Continued from page 5) 
Improvement Society, held at the State 

Fair in Syracuse. 

I have been interested for some time 
in the Rural School Improvement Society, 
interested, perhaps, because of the word 
“Improvement” in the name, and accord- 
ingly, when the opportunity presented itself 
of attending a mecting I was pleased to do 
so. 
A slight tinge of disappointment stirred 
me at the beginning, for I had expected 
to find a large attendance of men and wo- 
men interested in improving the rural 
school and the educational opportunity for 
rural children. I estimated the number 
present at slightly over one hundred, but 
found by actual count that there were 
one hundred twenty-one present, including 
everyone in the room. During the meet- 
ing others entered and more left, so that 
by the time Mr. Collingwood spoke there 
were, probably, about one hundred present. 

Several speakers, mostly officials of the 
Society, were called upon for remarks. 
Some of these spoke sparingly, others at 
length, but, with the exception of Mr. 
Joiner, these speeches were a denunciation 
of the educational system of New York 
State, rather than suggestions for improve- 
ment of the schools. I hoped against hope 
to hear one word in the line of improve- 
ment of rural education. I thought some 
speaker would describe how the school 
building in his district had been remodeled 
and equipped; how the grounds had been 
graded and beautified ; how the district had 
sought and obtained the services of a 
teacher of known ability; how the chil- 
dren living at a distance from the school- 
house were being transported to the 
school; and how the “school atmosphere” 
in his district was so charged with thoughts 
pleasing to the children that attending 
school was a pleasure to them. However 
nothing of this nature emanated from the 
meeting. This Society apparently is in- 
terested in something other than improve- 
ment of rural schools. 

Mr. Joiner spoke well and to the point. 
While some might differ with him on some 
of his thoughts, yet everyone would be 
impressed with his sincerity and honesty. 
In suggesting that this Society get to- 
gether with the State Education Depart- 
ment and work on common ground with a 
common purpose Mr. Joiner showed in a 
few words the soundness of his thoughts 
on education. But strangely enough, little 
applause followed that splendid suggestion 
by Mr. Joiner.—J. C., Essex Co., N. Y. 
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Short Hair For the Ladies 


As Now, Was a Subject for Hot Discussion Years Ago 


i you think that bobbed hair is any- 
thing new and is nothing but a wild 
idea of the present younger generation, 
just read the following article from the 
hands of a maiden of the days of ’61. 

In early colonial days in America 
some of the colonies even legislated 
about extremes in dress—then it was a 
matter of too much dress. 

Nowadays we hit the other extreme 
and male bodies (always!) concern 
themselves upon the wildness of 
women’s clothing—or lack of it! 

However much we may object to 
present styles when carried to immodest 
extremes, we are forced in all honesty 
to admit that women’s health generally 
has been improved. No doubt the 
change in styles did much to bring this 
about. The muscles are allowed free 
play, the skin can function more freely 
when relieved of its close-fitting, steel- 
stayed garments and the scalp is health- 
ier when not enclosed by masses of 
hair still further coafined by a hair nei. 

We thank you, Lady of ’61, for stand- 
ing up for women’s right to be free from 
burdensome hair-dressing at least. 


Short Hair For Ladies 
] KNOW, Mr. Godey, to an absolute 

certainty, from both reason and ex- 
perience, that short hair would be a 
great comfort and convenience, and a 
real blessing to woman-kind’ every- 
where. Any intelligent lady or gentle- 
man must admit that it is a great tax 
upon us to have so much hair to be done 
up and arranged every day, and some- 
times oftener, for a common lifetime 
amounting to many thousand times— 
just to suit a foolish fashion, and be- 
cause our mothers and grandmothers 
did before us. Men have not submitted 





hair is cut to a convenient length in the 
neck we have the freedom of the hair, 
it health, the comfort of the wearer, its 
downward flowing nature, which poets 
so much admire, and which is the natur- 
al condition of the hair, and we have 
the natural shape of the head, always 
beautiful; the undergrowth of hair be- 
hind, at the junction of the head and 
neck, is all concealed; besides the hair, 
when cut evenly around in the neck, 
forms a most beautiful silken border, and 
the color of the hair in contrast with 
the whiteness of the neck forms one of 
the most brilliant, beautiful and angelic 
contrasts in the world. Then we have 
a greater show of the length of the hair. 
Now, contrast all these points of beauty 
with the entire lack of the same in 
done-up hair, and then let any one de- 
cide which style is the most beautiful. 
And how grandly flowing hair for wom- 
en correspond with, and how symbolical 
of her own gentle, flowing nature! Now, 
Mr. Godey, I submit the points I have 
made in favor of the convenience, com- 
fort, and beauty of short hair for wom- 
an—which are but a few things that 
can be said in its favor—whether the 
blessings that would flow from it would 
not justify considerable effort on our 
part to change public sentiment in its 
favor? I have every reason to believe, 
from those whom I have talked with, 
that there are thousands in our land 
who would adopt short hair at once were 
they not over-awed by adverse public 
gut they think, like thousands 
‘as 


opinion. 
of others, that they might almost 
well be out of the world as out of the 
fashion’, Mr. Godcy, I know you have 
the interest and welfare of woman-kind 
at heart, and now will you aid me a lit- 
tle with your advice, counsel, and in- 
structions in my efforts to change pub- 








No E316-10—Bureau or table scarf. 


in sprays on the side panels of lattice work. 


Round flowers, worked solid with French 
knots and larger flowers in lazy-daisy stitch fill the brown baskets, and appear 


In both baskets and flowers, the 


squares are formed by single stitches, with a tiny stitch taken under, at each 


corner. 
scattered 


The flowers are dark yellow, pale blue, and occasionally one of dull red 
in to please the worker’s fancy. 


Narrow tatting finishes the edge. 


But any lace can be used, or it may be omitted and the ends Italian hemstitched 


above the hem, or felled down invisibly on the wrong side. 


Cream linen scarfing 


stamped for scarf $1.00, Tan linen finished scarfing for scarf 17 by 45 in. 75 cents. 


Fioss 65 cents. 





an: will not submit to this inconveni- 
ence, yet women have to. Long hair, to 
the sick and afflicted women everywhere 
over the world, is absolutely a burden, 
and to all others it is a great and use- 
less inconvenience. And where is the 
‘glory’ of all ‘its fair length’ so much 
talked about when done up in a knot on 
the back of the head? It is nonsense to 
talk of its length as its chief element of 
beauty when that quality is forever con- 
cealed from human gaze, as it is in the 
done-up style, which makes it to all in- 
tents and purposes even shorter than 
the men’s . Where, then, is its beauty? 
Are these knots of hair on the back of 
our heads so very handsome?—this 
round, knotted, imprisoned mass which 
gives us a conception of anything else 
except the length of a lady’s hair? Must 
we sacrifice the health of the hair, its 
freedom, its flowing nature, the comfort 
of the wearer, the natural shape of the 
head, and all things else, for the sake of 
the length of the hair, which after all, 
we do not get to see in the done-up 
style; not even as much as in the flowing 
short style. Let me briefly show in 
contrast the points of difference between 
short hair and done-up hair. When the 


lic opinion in favor of the benefits, com- 
forts, and blessings that short hair 
would’ give to woman-kind everywhere? 
Please answer soon, if it suits your con- 
venience and pleasure, and instruct me 
how I can best deal with this subject to 
insure success.”"—From Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, March, 1861. 


Regarding Tablecloths 
RS. FUSSER discarded all her table- 
cloths as soon as the first baby was 
large enough to sit at the table, because 
he was always “spilling things.” And 
ever since, the family has eaten on oil- 
cloth. 

But Mrs. Tucker doesn’t like to eat 
from oilcloth day after day, even if it 
does save some washing and ironing. So 
she uses mercerized or unbleached cotton 
cloths, just a little larger than the table. 
She finds these much easier to launder than 
linen, and they can be made very attractive. 

And each baby graduated from the high 
chair to a stool and thence to a real chair, 
she made traycloths for him of sanitas. 
This has a softer surface than plain oil- 
cloth, and she likes it better although she 
used oilcloth also in plain and fancy pat- 





terns. She binds the edges with double 
fold bias binding, or stitches a row of ric 
rac braid around it. Usually she finishes 
by painting on a little Mother Goose pic- 
ture, or an animal, and the child’s name. 
This isn’t very difficult, as on sanitas, the 
outlines can be traced lightly in pencil 
first. Done with oil paints, with a coating 
of varnish, they will last a long time. 
Transfer designs in decalcomania may 
also be used. 

The children all love them, and if a 
sticky spoon is laid down or the cocoa 
slops over, no damage is done to the table- 
cloth, and the rest of the family enjoys 
the feeling of neatness and respect that 
comes with a well spread table—Mrs. 


c B.S, Gait. 





A blush may be given to canned pears 
by a little red vegetable coloring. With 
a clove for a stem and a lettuce leaf for 





garnish this makes an attractive salad. 
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Nothing 


can ever 
make‘washday" 


a holiday” 
a 


FELS-NAPTHA 


can certainly 

make washda 

easier and 
more satisfactory 

















The 


MAJESTIC 


Unequaled 
for Homes 


ing results are fully equal. 


Look into the many comfort-mak- 
ing, fuel-saving features of this 
remarkable heating system. You 
will find it exemplifies the latest 
findings in scientific heating,— 
proper combustion of fuel, free 


F. H. HANLON, Batavia, N.Y. J. F. CONANT 
E.W. BURBANK SEED CO. 
29 Free St., Portland, Me. 





MONCRIEF- 


Heating System 


| marvelous—the way this modern heating plant gets 
the heat out of the fuel and sends it all over the house,— 
doesn’t let heat loaf around in the basement, where you 
don’t want it. Burns less fuel on that account. That is 
one reason why so many people are putting in Moncrief- 
Majestic Heating Systems the last couple of years. 
Another reason is the comparatively low cost,—lower 
than that of a standard furnace installation,—yet the heat- 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 


Write today for full particulars 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 


Ry. Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Troy, N. Y. 


THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























radiation and ample means for 
the wide distribution of warm air. 

This system is installed without 
opening walls for warm air pipes 
and registers or placing cold air 
runs under the floors. 


R. E. CHENEY 
16 Flandreaux Ave. 


Glens Falls,N.Y. Middletown, Conn. 











WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston hicago 





Portsmouth, Va. 
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Count as one word each initial, abbrevia 
address. Thus “J. B. 
words. 


New Jersey, .Peunsylvamia and adjacent 


to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 





order 


Read These Clussilied Als 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are imserted m this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 


Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
~ VERY weck the American AGricuLturist reaches OVER 140,000 farmers in New York 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


tion and whole number, including name and 





states. Advertising orders must reach our 


reach us on the same schedule. Because of 














AGENTS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weckly, selling shirts direct to 
wearer No capital or experience needed. Repre- 
sent a real manufacturer rite now for FREE 
SAMPLES. MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad 
way. New York. 

















CATTLE 

THE LARGEST BULL IN THE WORLD 
Glenside Roan Clay, weight 3,3 lbs., is a Milk 
ing Shorthorn, with 38 sisters avera g 9,0 4 lbs 
His first daughter to freshen gave over 12,000 Ibs. 
as a three year old. Milking Shorthorns produce 
milk and beef profitably and have the weight when 
sold for the block that the stockbuyer can not 
talk tl farmer it of. Le about 2 1al 

1 Iking Short forefathers ur 
Sane ye the MILK 


SHORTHORN JOURNAL 1Se. MILK 


NG . 
: SOCIETY, Box 416, Inde- 


ING SHORTHORN 


penilence, lowa 








FOR SALE Milking Short n bulls, one 
month t ne yea ld Sire Get il Roan Clay 
by Gle le Roan Ct s ¢ heaviest bull 
General Roan Cl ! r to Roa 
Clay that ude 12,316 1 t 472 Ibs. butter 
fat as a 3 year \ edited herd. C. 
FEISTHAMEL, |! Ile, N. ¥ 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS und bull 
calves for sale Herd ted Ww. Jj. W 

ec} Mi l’a 





HOLSTEIN BULL, | three 
rt t epted, J 








DOLLARS PAID for old postage stamps on 
used before 18785. JOHN W. GLAZE, 


Brightwood, Mass. 


etters 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates GEO PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, 
 ¥ 





STOW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Fit any 
range, easily applied. Price, One dollar with or- 
der. Castings turnished. Agents wanted. S. J. 
STOW, New Haven, Ct. 





RADIO. Crosley Three Tube, Cheap. GARNET 
SIMMS, Lake, New York. 





CIGAR SMOKERS—Buy direct. Postpaid. 
“No Names,” Long Filler, $3.00 hundred, $1.75 
ity. “Iloffman House Bouquet,” Long Filler, 
enuine Sumatra wrapper and banded, $4.00 hun- 
lred, $2.25 Trial order fifty each, $3.50. 
Double value or money refunded CARNEY- 
GRAHAM CO., Paducah, Kentucky. 


fifty. 





GUARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO— 
Cl or smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00, 
cig for 50, pipe free, pay when receiv- 
ed FARMERS UNION, Maxon Mills, Ken- 


tucky 





ewing 


vars $2.00 








HAVE YOU A CAMERA?—Write for Free 

























































































































REGISTERED | 
! $40 ' ’ os! 

ne $4 Cer : i Samples of our big magazines showing how to 
E eres make better Pictures and earn money. AMERI- 

REGISTERED GUFENSEY CALVES. | CAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 131 Camera House, 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Burdette, Y Boston, 17, Mass. 

SEVFN PRODUCTION BRED GUERNSEY EXTENSION LADDERS—34 to 40 ft., 27c¢ 
BULL ¢ ALVI 2 weeks to 7 months old. Also | ft. Freight paid. A, L. FERRIS, Interlaken, 
8 heifer lve Ss i for sale list H. E a ax 
BABCOCK, Ithaca, N. wa 

DOGS AND PET STOCK REAL ESTATE 
- : a INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 

LAKE SHORE KENNELS, i mt d, N. as Write for book on opportunities Iruck, corn, 
offers four young coon and nk _ GOs, 7° fruit, hogs, cattle dairying, CHAMBER OF 
ea Also rabb't and fox hound pups, Deagtes.| COMMERCE, Thomasville, Ga. 

. 2 €amoale . ] J e 5 > = . : ° 

FOR SALE—4 female English Pointers: ©]  bRUIT FARMS FOR SALE—In Great West- 
n ths ld, $10 e h, re red. C ) or ern New York fruit belt, good buildings, location, 
hou pup, 8 mont Praag tea ea Be near market A. A. MILLER, 22 West Park, 
eat $10, registered. Coon hound pir. | Albion, N. Y. 
mor 1, blue t ! male, purple - mn 

ARR PASER, West Ea N 
breed HARRY FRASER, FARM 150 acres, 8 room cottage, ample build 
h D five trai i Bl ngs, Cows, Horses, Crops, Equipment, $6500. 

COONHOUNDS— Fiver ? an $1000 down, balance $100 year. MR. DOUGLAS, 
i ins Rabbit wes ~ ao | kimer, N. Y¥., Box 12 
pr , Ca wue, Photos Ft , Riverview Ken 
ae , ADAMS, Ra ey, lil 4 s 
oR. SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

COLLIE DOGS and P cow driv . 

Registered, line bred, 30 9 —- a HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
NELS, So. Royalton, Vt and =Berry Nants for October and November 
' LL } inting. llollyhock, Oriental Poppy, Anemone, 

THOROBRED © or sale, males, | Foxglove, Bleeding Heart, Hardy Aster, Hardy 
$5 ; les, § CARI cl ARTZ, West sca 1, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Hardy Lark- 
K Ml, N.Y uur, Canterbury Bells, Tiger Lily, Sweet Will- 
= am, : Bells, and 75 other varieties of per- 

T T nnial wer plants, all perfectly hardy, living 

> a | . 
EGGS—POULT RY TURKEYS outdoors during winter. Also Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, 

90 VARIETIES POULTRY, | geese, ducks, Asparagus plants; Roses, Shrubs, Pansies, Hedge 
d pis } par s, terre cavi wit Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses. Catalogue 
mice. Free catalog J A. BERGEY, Telford, | fy HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 
] N. Y 

TT > FOR SALI a a White Leg 
horn dove same breeding as one of the leading SHEEP . 

' New Y k | ] ( test. O + r 
t jit ! N and ny FOR SALE: Fitty young Ewes, Delaine-Me 
J ttf J bly pt no and Dorset-Merino cr reds. Being bred 
G! HOA N. ¥ R tered Dorset Rams for early lambs 

v i 1 condition Must reduce fiock, 
) EGG ' ators, } ty crop TRANQUILLITY 
e rhese | #ARMS, Arthur Danks, Mgr., Allamuchy, N. J. 
- cw. 1 
. ve REGISTERED SOUTHDOWN yearling rams 
= oo le prices. L. M. COLBERT’S SONS, 
HELP WANTED Fast Chatham, N. Y. 

\ Vt REGISTERED Delaine yearling rams, also 
t yto A. | I ! I fty registered Delaine ewes. J. WEATHER- 
y N. ¥ > fe burg, N. Y. 
=— ~ HONEY FOR SALE—Choice Thorobred Shropshire 

lambs, not Registered, $15 each. March 
, VHI H. C. COLLNER, St. Petersburg, Pa. 
( YY OUA ry CRW I . 
a 0 ‘ Ck | REGISTERED SHOPSHIRE Ram lambs, by 
! \ \ ) rt Ram. Also yearling Ewes 
: piste es ) VAN VLEET & SONS, Lodi, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS ] 2 \ , two Cheviot irling Rams, nice 
} from selected stock, and registered. 
I \LE—U Ss | Thirty S h EARL LANDERS, Willet, 
oar ( r| N.Y, 
} } I | 1! OF KEN | FOR SALI Reg. Hampshire yearling rams 
4 | | ANDREW LINN, Springwater, N. Y 
( \ 1} I ( er? | REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE ram a .bs 
( ! ly ( JAMES | and Duroc Boars. J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. 
e 7 r 
E. VD rE, J I W r, N. Y ' ¥. 
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A Native of Iowa Succeeds in Pennsylvania 


(Continued from page 3) 


farmers do not reaize all the advantages 
they have.” 

I juged from Mr. Fraser’s answer 
that based on the usual price for farms 
in the county, he felt that a valuation of 
$50,000 for the farm was much too high. 
A: the same time he feels that Iowa 
farms are valued too high. He did not 
say what he would sell the farm for, and 
I feel safe in saying that he would not 
sell it for what it would probably bring 
at present. 

I was very interested to learn that 
Mr. Fraser is a member of the so-called 
“400 bushel potato club”. If my infor- 
mation is correct there are but 127 
farmers in Pennsylvania who have be- 
come members of this club during the 
last three years. The yield of a meas- 
ured acre is checked by the State Col- 
legs of Pennsylvania so that the records 
are absolutely authentic. 

“We raise 12 to 15 acres of potatoes,” 
said Mr. Fraser, “and use Certified Rur- 
al Russet seed from Michigan. The crop 
was sprayed four times this season and 
I intend to spray once more if it is pos- 
sible to get to it. We have a four row 
traction sprayer and put on the spray 
at 200 pounds pressure.” 

We mix our own fertilizer according 
to the crop, buving about 12 tons of 
chemicals, a large part of which is acid 
phosphate and the remainder nitrate of 
soda and muriate of potash. Acid phos- 
phate goes on the seeding following the 
potatoes while the potatoes themselves 
get about 800 pounds to the acre of a 
4-10-5. We also use about two carloads 
of limestone every year.” 

“One of the things that has always 
interested me,” said Mr. Miller, “is the 
way that Mr. Fraser grows grain in 
this county. Mr. Fraser has a herd 
of about 50 grade Holsteins ard yet he 
raises most of their feed an'l sells some 
grain as well.” 

“T could never see anythine unnsual 
about that,” said Mr. Fraser, “although 
Mr. Miller and some of the farmers in 
this county seem to think it is. I fol- 
low the same methods for growing grain 
that I did in Iowa. I realize that our 
milk production is not as high as it 
might be if we purchased more feed and 
yet I feel that it is the profitable way to 
do because of the lower feed costs we 
have. We usually raise about 40 acres 
of wats and barley, 15 to 20 acres of 
buckwheat and 15 acres of corn for 
silage. We figure on getting 12 tons of 
silage from an acre, 40 bushels of oats 
and barley and an average of 25 bushels 
of buckwheat.” 

“What do you figure as the average 
production of the herd?” I asked. Mr. 
Fraser thought for some time about this 
question. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED O. I. C. pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, 
$11; 8 to 10 weeks old, $13. Best blood lines. 








Ship on approval. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mal- 
lory, N. Y. 

REGISTERED _ Poland Chinas, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, Fight Week pigs. Bred Sows, 


Service Boars. Collie puppies. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





7 
“SUCCESSOR” BERKSHIRE’S, Choice 
spring gilts, Fall boar and sow pigs from 650 Ib. 
yrand-champion yearling boar, Cholera immune. 
W. H. ARMSTRONG, Lisbon, N. Y. 





Service 


REGISTERED O. I. C. pigs, $10. 
} JULIUS GORDON, 


boar. Shropshire sheep. 
Lawyersville, N. Y. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and_percales. 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden, Conn. 





BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Ilotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for Particulars. >. SWASEY & COMPANY, 


Portland. Maine. 





Material for ladies’ wear direct 
Write for samples and mention 
F. A. PACKARD, Box A, 


WOOLENS. 
from factory. 


garment planned. 
Camden, Me. 


“They are undoubtedly considerably 
above the average,” said Mr. Miller, we | 
would say about 8,000 pounds.” 

“I hardly think they would average 
cuite that,” said Mr. Fraser, “although 
I do believe that they produce consid- 
erably more than average. We keep a 
good purebred bull and raise our own 
heifers. The herd is T. B. tested and 
\.: never had a reactor.” 

In addition to the dairy herd the farm 
has a flock of 50 Shropshire ewes and 
about 10 horses. Mr. Fraser is Secre- 
tary of the Susquehanna County Shecp 
and Wool Growers Association which 
pooled about 17,000 pounds wf wool last 
year. 

Mr. Fraser was the first man to try 
tractor farming in the county. 

“That was 12 years ago,” he said, and 
the folks thought I was crazy. Since 
that time, however, use of a tractor has 
become fairly common. We have had 
two and one we have now needs replac- 
ing soon.” 

Mr. Fraser is a member of the Rising 
Sun Grange of Birchardville and Treas- 
urer of the County Agricultural Exten- 
sion Association which corresponds to 
the Farm Bureau in New York State 

We found Mr. Fraser at a rather in- 
opportune time inasmuch as he was 
starting on his way to a threshing job. 
However, it was pretty near noon-time 
so Mr. Fraser very kindly consented to 
=> back with us to the farm and tell us 
something of his business during the 
noon hour. It must have been quite a 
shock to Mrs. Fraser to have him leave 
with the intention of staying for dinner 
and return soon, bringing two hungry 
men with him. However, she rose to 
the occasion and in a short time had one 
of those farm dinners that appeal so 
much to a man who was brought up on 
the farm and who so seldom gets the 
opportunity to sit at a farm table. 

The farm home is equipped with all 
the labor saving devices which a village 
home should have. There is a fine radio 
on the table in the dining room, «he 
house and barn are lighted by a farm 
electric plant which also furnishes cur- 
rent to run the milking machine. Both 
barn and house have running water 
which comes by gravity from a spring 
on the hill and the house is heated by a 
wood burning furnace. 

After the dinner I ate, I feel qualified 
to report that Iowa produces just as 
good cooks as New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. Dessert, in the form of black- 
berry pie appealed to me particularly. I 
was almost sorry that Mr. Miller came 
along, for when I commented on the 
generous size of the pieces Mr. Fraser 
said she always cut the pie to suit the 
crowd. 

This story would not be complete 
without some reference to Mr. Fraser’s 
family of three boys. The two oldest 
boys were away on the threshing job so 
we were not able to visit with them. The 
eldest has chosen farming as his bus:- 
ness, while Albert, who is 21, is the engi- 
neer of the family and plans to attend 
a technical school this fall. Donald who 
is at present attending high school at 
Montrose is, as Mr. Fraser said, too 
young to know what he does want. 

“I went back to Iowa a couple of 
years ago,” said Mr. Fraser, “and many 
of my friends asked when I was coming 
back for it seemed to them that I was 
fooling away my time on a hilly Eastern 
farm. However, we are perfectly satis- 
fied here. Of course, we can not cover 
quite as much ground in a day as we 
can there, but our taxes are less than 
they would be in Iowa and we can make 
more money. We have our own home 
practically debt free and have it equip- 
ped with everything we want, so why 
shouldn’t we be contented and optimisti¢ 
about farming in Pennsylvania?” 

The only answer I know to that ques 
tion is that they should be—and are— 





H. L. Cosline. 
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Stock Promoters Arrested in Empire State 


AP investigation of a_ stockselling 
program by a syndicate which 
planned the operation of diamond and 
gold mines, a rubber plantation of 20,- 
000 acres, an airplane transit enterprise 
in the British Guinea, and a chain of 
stores on the Mazurin River, resulted 
in the arrest on September 11 of F. A. 
Norman of Syracuse and Dr. L. J. Bing- 
ham of Ithaca and Elmira. It is said 
that shares in these enterprises and 
their subsidiaries, were sold in Ithaca, 


Cortland, Syracuse and ‘other nearby 
cities. 
Attorney General Ottinger ordered 


the investigation following a complaint 
made by the Ithaca Chamber of Com- 
merce that the defendants in the case 
received $25,000 from various residents 
of Ithaca for stock in the airplane en- 
terprise. The warrants for the arrest 
were based on the charge that the sale 
of stock was made before publication of 
intent to sell, as required by law. 

Chis case goes to prove that in spite 
of all of the precautions that our state 
machinery can devise, stock salesmen 
will continue to talk the unsuspecting 
individual out of his hard earned money. 
On the face of the enterprise sponsored 
by Norman and Bingham, it is hard to 
conceive that any one could be drawn 
in. However, the facts in the case 
prove that Barnum is still right. The 
enterprises endorsed by Norman and 
Bingham are obviously ultra speculative. 
Our desire in acquainting our readers 
with the above facts is to merely use 
this as a warning to avoid any promotion 
schemes that are first and lastly design- 
ed to get a man’s hard earned money 
away from him. Govod securities do not 
have to be peddied around the country. 


Cheap Tires That Were 
Expensive 

NE of our readers in New York State 

recently bought two tires from a Chi- 
cago firm, which shipped him exactly what 
they advertised. We are recounting the 
story here with the hope that it may 
serve to warn other readers of a similar 
fate. 

The company in question advertised 
that it had for sale a large number of 
used tires that had been scientifically 
treated, so that the old shoes were like 
new. They advertised these tires at a 
price about one-third the market value of 
standard make tires. Understand, these 
tires were advertised as used tires, 
scientifically treated. There was no tell- 
ing how much those old shoes had been 
used and there was no telling the condi- 
tion of the fabric. 

Our subscriber bought two of these 
tires ‘and the transportation charges 
brought the cost up to about the same 
price he would have to pay if he were to 
have bought one good standard make. 

Shortly after they were received, both 
of the tires were put on a car but after 
only twenty-five miles of driving they 
blew out. An appeal was made to 
American AGrICULTURIST to see if there 
was any recourse and if any adjustment 
were possible. We accordingly wrote the 
company and they stated that they re- 
gretted the incident very much and would 
replace the two tires at one-half the 
original price. Obviously, we advised our 
reader to have nothing more to do with 
this company, for evidently he would get 
two more tires exactly the same as the 
originals and undoubtedly get just the 
same amount of use out of them. It would 
be a case of throwing good money after 
bad. Twenty-five miles out of a tire is 
expensive no matter how cheap the 
Original cost. 

This firm did not defraud its customers. 
It sold exactly what it advertised—nsed 
tires. Everyone who uses an automobile 
knows that the average automobile owner 
does not discard a shoe until it is worn 
out. Therefore this firm was selling worn- 


- cided upon by both parties. 


out shoes. The retreading process means 
little or nothing, for a worn out shoe 
usually has a very poor body. It goes 
without saying that it does not pay to 
listen to these bargains. A good tire will 
always give satisfaction and our standard 
companies and large mail order houses are 
putting up satisfactory merchandise that 
will give good service. Furthermore, if 
these old line companies find that their 
merchandise is defective, they can be called 
upon to make a real adjustment. 





A Chance For Some Team Work 


“I have been selling butter to our country 
store, as we are a good distance from the 
city. The only way he will take the butter 
Is in crocks. For a tong time he had no 
crocks to give his customers In exchange 
for the ones they had brought to his store. 
He kept saying he would get some and 
finally he did get some, but by the time he 
got them some of the farmers had sous 
all the crocks they had and some bought 
new ones from this storekeeper. Then he 
said he only guaranteed the return of half 
of the butter crocks. It seems to me this 
is a pretty slick way of beating the farmers 
out of their crocks. 

“If he had told them at first that he 
would only guarantee half of the crocks 
back, it would be different. But to wait 
three or four months and then tell them, 
does not seem right.- He pays from 5c to 
10c less a pound for butter than he can 
get in the city. Of course ! do not object 
to that as he should have something for 
his trouble. But ! would like to know if 
he has a right to keep half of the butter 
crocks. 

“When farmers buy feed from him and 
do not bring their own bag, he will charge 
10c for a gunnie sack and some full of 
holes, at that. Please let me know what 
you think of it.” 


IT appears to us that this is a most un- 

usual circumstance. The claim of the 
local storekeeper appears to be most un- 
reasonable. By what flight of fancy he 
gets the idea that he is to replace only 
half the crocks, is more than we can see, 
unless a previous agreement had been de- 
Here is an 
opportunity for our subscribers and others 
who are in the same boat, so to speak, to 
get together and do a little cooperative 
work. There is no question about the 
privilege of the storekeeper to make his 
percentage on the butter, but we cannot 
see any justification for keeping the 
crocks. 


Go To School All You Can 


“Can 1, a girl of fourteen, stay out of 
high school after passing 8th grade finish- 
ed last May? |! was ready to go last Sep- 
tember but didn’t go. 1 live In one town- 
ship and got an 8th grade certificate from 
another. Am 1! compelled to go or not. 1! 
am not sickly or haven’t been.” 

YOUNG lady of fourteen should be 

asking, “Can I be prevented from 
attending school?” rather than, “Can I 
be compelled to go?” 

You write very well, you punctuate 
nicely, and the indications are that your 
intellect is a fertile field for cultivation. 
So why not foster it, and by and by you 
will emerge, as does the butterfly, from 
the cocoon, a lovely creature? 


Go to school as long as you can, study 
as hard as you can, and although you 
may not reach college just remember 
that “a youth can have culture without 
college who will listen to stars and birds, 
to babes and sages with open heart.” 


What Our Readers Say About 
Our Travel Accident Insur- 
ance Policy 


I have this day received check for full 
full amount of claim on policy No. 4570636 
for which | thank you very much. Being 
a poor man with family and lald up and 
unable to step on foot for six weeks, leg 
belng In plaster paris coat, this prompt 
settlement makes me feel very gfateful 
to you. 

* * * ; 

Received the draft of $32.86 from the 


North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany for which | am very grateful. 





Purebred sires should be judged by their 
progeny rather than by their_pocesser: 
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Y Y Good citizenship 


and railroading 


HE requisites of good citizenship 

today include honorable and ef- 
fective effort in such enterprises as 
farming, steel making and railroading, 
just as much as in political or social 
activities. 


Thus by its service and other achieve- 
ments may the quality of citizenship 
of a corporation be measured. 


On its ability to supply regular, de- 
pendable and efficient transportation 
at low rates rests the New York Cen- 
tral’s record as a good citizen in the 
towns and communities which it 
serves. 


New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany— Michigan Central— 
Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the 
New York Central and Subsidiary Lines. 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central S tation, Rochester, N. Y. 







La Salle St. Station, Chicago, UL. 


' CENTR 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. Nq LINES =. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich, 
68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 











on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly @ 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 

A satisfied user says: “Colt’s knee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” 


BSORBINF. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S, PAT. OFF 
. F. YOUNG. Inc. 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mas: 


Forty thousand home owners have answered our 
advertisements. Ten th d have i 
our money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster Shin- 
es, V-Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
ainted or Galvanized Roofings, Sidings, Ceil- 
ings, Wall 









fy 
7 i 








board, Paints, Ready-Made Fire- 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
wo , economical. 


BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
gaybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. three ordi- 

roofs, bringing 





nary 


FR E r money, get better 
lasting satisfaction. 


jualit 
Pl € Roofing Book N: 62 
eee fi Carate Bee ae ag 
1012-1062 Butler St, 
Cincinneti, Ohio 











































Something New in Transportation 


STAR SIX 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 


bw hedesgnmun'd 
ye AE NS ree 














wage ane re 


40-BRAKE ; re “ONE TON CHASSIS 


HORSE POWER arrven seen 
a NEE oee meas n° $9 7 5 f. o. b. 
romano et a o 


Box and cab not included 











ONE TON 
CAPACITY 














4 FORWARD SPEEDS 128” WHEELBASE 


37% to 72% <A y oe bree SPEED, POWER 
MORE EFFICIENCY ee 7 ; tith § ] AND ECONOMY 
—BY TEST SS i LP | 
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Ask the nearest Star Car 
Gaz egiew ses hb ew 


Because of this. Zqbeguumebas = 





The greatest single step forward in a quarter century of Motor 
Transportation. A new type of transmission with the economy shift 
—a 4th forward gear that increases motor efficiency, gasoline mile- 
age, speed and power range. Easy to operate—a forward push on 


gear lever instantly changes from 3rd to 4th, reducing fuel cost 20%. 
STAR CAR PRICES 


Improved Star Four 
Com. Chassis . «. . «$470 


Here is a new one-ton six-cylinder truck chassis that — comctame =. -470 


Touring . . * . - 550 


is built for present day demands in business. The = cmt. 2: 3a 


COMPOUND FLEETRUCK is not an adaptation of a * +s se 
standard chassis — It is new throughout and built for The New Star Six 


Touring . . . « 725 
Coupe * «© « « « 820 


MORE POWER — MORE SPEED — MORE ECONOMY — cit ooo i? fg 


Sedan . ~@ + 975 
SportCowpee . . . - 995 


Star Car Dealers throughout the country are prepared =i : 395 


HAYES-HUNT BODIES 


to demonstrate the COMPOUND FLEETRUCK and explain couroune runner 


Ton Chassis . 


this new economy shift with the overdrive principle. Pie fo.® Lansing 


Side view of Twin 


high transmission 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th Street, New York City. | General Sales Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Plants: Elizabeth, N.J. | Lansing, Mich.! Oakland,Cal. Toronto, Ont. Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexice 











